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LIKE SOLDIERS, ALL. 

I SAT on the top of a flat boulder and watched 
while my saddle nag and pack mule nibbled at the 
sparse bunches of grass that may be found in Ari- 
zona — occasionally. Before me stretched the blue- 
gray panorama of a mountain desert, and the same 
was on either hand and* behind. Dots of greenish- 
gray cactus pricked the sand at irregular intervals. 
Here and there bleached bones were slowly disin- 
tegrating, constant reminders of the serious end of 
life, and the frequent rattle of a snake's tail offered 
the means of exit. To make up for the quiescence 
of the rest, pink and green lizards scudded about 
as though the fate of the universe depended on 
their haste. It was the God-forsaken land of the 
Apache, with nothing to redeem it but its cold 
beauty. 

To my left stretched a desert mirage, and from 
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it I now heard the fall of the feet of many horses. 
A chill of fear ran down my spine, for I knew 
Cochise had " jumped " the San Carlos reservation 
with his band of Chiricahuas ; but before I could 
reach for my rifle I heard a stern, martial 
voice shouting gruffly, " Close up in rear ! " and I 
knew I had fallen in with pursuers, rather than 
pursued. 

Presently they emerged from the foggy mirage, 
mounted specters in single file. A boyish, worried 
looking officer rode at the head, and he galloped 
to my little elevation, clapped a pair of field glasses 
to his eyes and looked anxiously ahead. Then he 
marched on without a word, and by that I knew 
that he was new to the business. In the desert 
one greets a stranger as a long lost friend, and 
parts with him reluctantly. Following him went 
the troop, on whose felt campaign hats I read the 
legend, " B-12, " by which I knew that this was the 
second troop, of the Twelfth Regiment of Uncle 
Sam's cavalry. 

" Better jog along with us, sir, if you're moving 
south," said a voice at the rear. And thus I fell 
in and made friends with the second sergeant and 
the blacksmith of the command. 

"After Indians?' 1 I asked, knowing perfectly 
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well they were, but feigning a proper civilian ig- 
norance. 

" Aye, and a long ways after them, I'm taking 
it," answered the sergeant. " And it's all owin' to 
our bein' recently an orphan troop." 

" An orphan troop ? " 

"A troop without commissioned officers. Our 
captain's on sick leave, our first lootinint detached 
on special duty, an' our old second recently pro- 
moted. Whereby we come to be commanded by 
this bloomin' red-cheeked babe you see in front." 

"A wasp-waisted idiot fresh from military 
school, " growled the blacksmith, " commanding 
men who fought with Sheridan." 

"And a sick job he's having of it," added the 
sergeant, whereat the blacksmith laughed loud and 
uproariously, bringing down upon him the objurga- 
tions of many dusty files in front, and commands, 
devoid of authority, to " shut up and act like a sol- 
dier." 

" Like a soldier it is," laughed the sergeant. 
" Now, if you were in front with the little lootinint 
boy when he heard that, you'd a seen him blush 
like a fresh-kissed girl. It's a phrase we tantalize 
him with." 

"Why that?" I asked. 
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" Because he used it to admonish us when he 
took over command, not liking our looks or our 
ways — us, who were soldiers when he wore dresses. 
We weren't clean enough to suit him, not having 
drawn clothing in half a year, having been scout- 
ing that time in the mountains with the orderly 
sergeant in command.' ' 

" And we weren't set up quite as straight as the 
cadets he was used to." 

" And swore." 

" An' got drunk and fought." 

" An' chewed tobacco, an* used bad language of 
other kinds." 

" Yes, he didn't like the looks of us, an* we didn't 
like the style of him. So we made his life a living 
hell, which the private soldier can do with his 
officer when he has the mind." 

" And your orderly sergeant ? " I asked. 

" Looked on without a word. He's the maddest 
of 'em all, 'cause he's working for his shoulder 
straps an' looked to command the troop on this cam- 
paign himself, and win much glory." 

" Yes, we nearly lost the campaign altogether, for 
they kept us in post with the doughboys all on ac- 
count of him, until necessity compelled them, and 
now we'll be the laughing-stock of the regiment, 
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just as he has been of the doughboys and their offi- 



cers." 



"Why?" 

In answer the blacksmith simply held up his sa- 
ber with scorn. 

"He made us take these pigstickers with us, as 
though we were going to charge squares of civil- 
ized infantry. It's the first time they've been car- 
ried on an Indian campaign, but, faith ! we must 
needs be like the soldiers he has been reading about 
in his books at West Point — an' it'll nickname the 
regiment, see if it don't." 

The slender trail stretched ahead, visible for 
miles, and I let them tell their story. And ere the 
end was reached my heart went out in sympathy to 
poor little, bewildered Lieutenant Raines, who was 
riding so manfully and silently at our head. 

This poor fellow, filled with the ideals of soldier 
life, had stumbled out into the desert to command 
this grumbling troop of human devils, without the 
aid or counsel of an older officer ; for well I knew 
the infantry officers associated with him would help 
him not at all. He had fallen from the highest 

ideal to plainest real in a day, and the descent had 
not been made easy for him. 

" He proceeded to jump on us at the very first pa- 
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rade he attended,"* contuKred tie sergeaat : ■*■ and he 
was not sparing in his remarks waici we considered 
impudent, not to say imprudent. He tcld us flatly 
that we looked like a lot of cowboys and bade us 
brace up and look like soldiers* He found dirt in 
our guns and dirt in our quarters* likewise dirt in 
our mess and dirt in our stables — which was not 
surprising, as the dirt was surely there. But he did 
more than find it ; he made us clean it up. He was 
very free with disparaging remarks concerning our 
personal appearance, and instituted certain regula- 
tions that pleased him, though it did not us, con- 
cerning the number of baths we were to take per 
week and the number of times we were to shave. 
Then he got us out every morning before breakfast 
for an hour of setting-up drill, with the same end in 
view of making us look more like soldiers, and that 
was the needle that broke the camel's eye, or what- 
ever the saying is. That made us the laughing-stock 
of the doughboys, who looked on insolently from 
the porch of their barracks. ' Like soldiers ' became 
it byword they taunted us with, and, by the same to- 
ken, a byword we taunted him with, pretending, of 
t'ourar, that we did not expect to be overheard, 
which is a way all soldiers have. 
"At mounted revolver practice we drove him 
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near crazy. Oh, the scores we made ! Never a 
man missed at all. Did a revolver go off in the air, 
' Hit !' the scorer would roar, and gravely stick a 
paster on the target that like enough hadn't a hole 
in it anywhere. And the lootinint would compli- 
ment and wonder till it was a roarin' farce. But he 
found that out himself, and when he did he sent us 
back to barracks in a hurry and rode away to his 
quarters alone, no doubt with his heart breaking. 

" But the climax came at last, and then we quit 
for shame of ourselves. He's a willin* little fellow, 
God knows, and he started a night school for us, he 
to be the teacher and giving his time to it, when he 
might be flirting with the women or playing cards 
with the doughboy officers — which latter, no doubt, 
they wanted him to do, for he Ayould have been 
easy plucking. He had a tent pitched where it 
was quiet, and called for volunteers to attend school. 
Not a man went, though some might have been 
willing under other circumstances. But when we 
discovered that the doughboy officers, the younger 
ones, anyway, had hidden behind the tent to make 
the more fun of him, we got mad at them instead 
and let up. Then for a while we were model 
soldiers, although it was hard at times, during 
drill. You must know, sir, that it's a queer mix- 
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ture of learning they put into a man at West Point ; 
and when a cadet graduates he's as much of an en- 
gineer as he is of the line, and as much of an artil- 
lery officer as he is officer of cavalry or infantry. 
So we were never surprised to hear amazin' com- 
mands at drill ; and when marching in column of 
platoons we heard him roar out such a command as 
* On right into battery ! ' you can imagine it was 
hard work for us to keep our faces straight. But 
we behaved like soldiers." 

" Until he armed us with these pig stickers/' 
grunted the blacksmith, never raising his eyes from 
the ground, for it was his duty to look for lost shoes. 

" It broke out, then, again," assented the sergeant. 
" Small wonder ! Is he going to have us charge the 
red divils with cold steel ? We might start, but 
'twould be riderless horses that would gallop 
through — and hardly them. O'Brien, our orderly 
sergeant, protested; but with new importance in 
his mind, the boy lootinint bade the sergeant shut 
up and obey. And now O'Brien is mad clear 
through, and getting madder every minute of the 
march, for not once since we started has the boy 
asked his advice even about a camping place, which 
is quite customary and proper with * shavetail ' offi- 
cers." 
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" Shavetail ? " I queried. 

"The army equivalent for 'tenderfoot.' You 
must know that when an army mule comes fresh 
from the East its tail is properly shaved, all ex- 
ceptin' a little bunch at the end. Afterwards that 
part of its toilet is not attended to, and the old 
ones have tails like worn out feather dusters. By 
that you can tell them apart. " 

" I should think he would have to ask more or 
less about the trails," said I. 

" But he hasn't," the sergeant replied. " By sheer 
good luck he is marching us in the right direction, 
but I'll lay me life that we're not within a hun- 
dred and fifty miles of those Apaches or any other 
troop that is after them, and this is our sixth day 
out." 

Apparently from the bosom of the blue haze 
that lay on the horizon came an indistinct tapping. 

" What's that ? " asked the blacksmith sharply. 

" By the powers, it's shooting or I'm a naygur ! " 
answered the other. I could see a slight commo- 
tion at the head of the column, and by that I knew 
that the orderly sergeant had heard, also. 

" It's off to the left," said the blacksmith. 

" To the right, you half deaf idiot," returned the 
sergeant. "It's from around that point of rocky 
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hill. It's a fight, sure. We'll be going in a minute, 
sir, and I advise you to stay with the pack train." 
I reined up and fell back as he suggested ; for I 
have a family to take care of and am not paid to 

fight. 

" Attention— column half right— gallop— march !" 
I heard the boy lieutenant cry out in a high-pitched 
voice, and I saw him wave his saber over his head. 
The bugle repeated the command, and then for the 
first time I saw the cavalry of my country gallop 
into battle. 

" God be with you all, boy and men," I muttered 
to myself; and then took up the gallop with the 
slower mules of the pack train, now whipped up by 
their swearing drivers, and a guard of two men from 
the troop. 

We were not far behind when the troop formed 
left front into line on a little ridge, the continuation 
of the salient angle of the rocky hill which had be- 
fore hidden the battle from sight. Before them 
stretched a sloping, sandy plain, dotted with bloom- 
ing cactus and detached boulders. Among the 
boulders I could see occasionally the red headband 
characteristic of the Apache, and from the rocks 
continuous spurts of white smoke. A few bullets 
now began to sing over our heads, for we were in 
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plain sight of the Indian line and on its right flank. 
Off to the left I could indistinctly see the herd of 
Indian ponies being driven hurriedly away from 
the danger that this new body of troops threat- 
ened. 

Eight hundred yards or more to the right, at the 
base of the hills, was the line of troops already in 
action. They, too, were protected by boulders, 
there more frequent, and by some straggling scrub 
trees hardly higher than bushes. From the top of 
the hill, also, there came now and then a stray shot 
at long range, showing where they had dismounted 
and left their horses. 

The pack train was hurried into a little gully, out 
of sight, but I rode on, excitedly, to the motionless 
troop. The lieutenant was making a speech to 
them, in what I, and no doubt they, thought a child- 
ish way, and I caught the last two words of it — 
" like soldiers " — and I smiled to myself. Then I 
saw him wheel his horse slowly and face in the di- 
rection of the hidden Apaches. 

" Draw saber ! " he cried, his voice rising with 
excitement. " Forward, gallop — march — charge ! " 
And suiting the action to the word he spurred his 
horse and galloped on — alone. Not a man had 
drawn a saber. Not a man had stirred. 
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" It's certain death, and no good to come from 
it/' said one. 

" He's but a boy and not fit to command," said 
another. 

" He's crazy," said a third, and there was a con- 
fused murmur from the rest to the same effect. 

The orderly sergeant, big, burly, savage looking, 
sat on his horse in front of the right platoon, biting 
his lip and frowning. 

Fifty yards away now, the boy lieutenant was 
galloping on alone with his saber raised over his 
head and never looking back. 

Then I heard an oath that made my heart jump 
with joyous anticipation. 

'Fool boy or no, he shall not go to his death by 
himself." It was the orderly sergeant who both 
spoke and swore. " The man dies in his tracks who 
does not follow. Draw saber — gallop — charge ! " 
And away they went, with a wild, shrieking cheer, 
boot to boot and with sabers flashing in the air — 
cuirassiers of Napoleon charging an English square, 
rather than American cavalrymen driving redskins 
from their chosen battle ground of rocks. I flung 
my hat in the air and shouted at the glory of it. 
And from the line on the right came an answering 
cheer as the men tumbled out from their rocks and 
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charged on foot, taking wise advantage of tne diver- 
sion, and no doubt soldierly joy in the unusual spec- 
tacle. 

I saw men fall from their saddles and riderless 
horses gallop away, snorting with fear and pain. 
I also saw brown bodies jump into the air and fall 
back limply. There was a din of shouts and shots 
and a varying curtain of dust and smoke, but I saw 
the charge go through, saw the troop — what was 
left of it — reform beyond and charge back. Twice 
was this repeated, the troop of the boy lieutenant 
growing ever smaller, but the troops originally at- 
tacking coming nearer and nearer. After the sec- 
ond charge the boy lieutenant disappeared, and af- 
ter the third the troop was led by the second ser- 
geant, with whom I could now claim acquaintance. 
Then with a despairing, angry yell, the Apaches 
broke and fled in a dozen different directions. 

That night I camped with the victors and their 
prisoners. The foray of Cochise and his dreaded 
Chiricahuas was at an end. Long after taps had 
fallen from the brazen lips of the bugle a hand was 
laid on my shoulder as I was lying on my blanket, 
too much excited to sleep. 

" Did you see it ? " queried the familiar voice of 
my friend, the sergeant. 
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"AH," I answered. "How is your boy lieuten- 
ant?" 

" Alive, thank God, and like to live to be the 
pride of his regiment and the darling of his troop. 
Think of it ! This morning we despised him, and 
to-night we would charge into the internals just to 
amuse him, if he asked it. Oh, man, dear, it was 
grand ! I am clean lifted out of my ordinary self. 
And I am not the only one. You should see old 
Black Jack Carpenter of ours. He is the captain 
of one of those three companies that were lined over 
yonder. The other two are troops of the Eleventh 
that think themselves particular pumpkins and have 
always made more or less fun of us. Black Jack is 
walking on air. Says old Billings to Black Jack 
( Billings is one of the Eleventh's captains ) : ' Why 
the devil don't they send youngsters like that to 
our regiment. We've got nothing but fops lately.' 
Oh, the compliment of it ! We're the star regiment 
of horse now, I will have you understand. We did 
with one troop, led by a beardless boy, what three 
troops led by experienced captains were failing to 
do. ' Tis satisfaction enough for a lifetime. But 
the point I wanted to make with you is this : I was 
telling you some things on the trail that I had bet- 
ter have left unsaid. We'll not be thinking nor 
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feeling that way again, and I wanted to ask you 
never to tell any one the mean things that we did to 
that brave boy. You won't, will you ? " 

Perhaps I promised. But the boy lieutenant is a 
field officer now and will not care, and the men of 
the old troop are probably dead or pensioned ; and 
I have concluded to tell at last, because it seemed 
worth telling. If I have done wrong I am sure they 
will forgive me — like soldiers, all. 



OLD BARNABY'S BESS. 

Bess had been put to a great deal of trouble this 
day. There was always plenty to do at Freshwater 
Ranch, and she had to do it all ; for old man Bar- 
naby had ceased to be of any particular use in this 
world long before Geronimo had become the war 
chief of the Chiricahua Apaches. Bess, his daugh- 
ter, ran the ranch, milked the cows, cooked the 
food, did the washing, attended to the modest little 
garden that she had managed to coax from the arid 
Arizona soil, and even gave the two cayuse ponies 
that belonged to her father all the grooming they 
ever got. Besides that, she had to attend to the 
selling of water from the artesian well that was the 
only excuse for Freshwater Ranch's existence. 

There was not so very much travel on the road 
that ran by Mt. Graham down to the dusty Gila 
valley, but there were forty miles at a stretch of it, 
and Freshwater Ranch had the only water that was 
to be found on it. And so, when the freight-teams 
and the army ambulances made the trip from Fort 
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Grant to Fort Thomas, the teamsters were very glad 
to pay twenty-five cents a bucketful for water and 
double rates for forage. And that is how Bess 
made a living, a wretched, lonely, almost outcast 
living, for her father and herself. 

But there was plenty to do this day and plenty of 
excitement. For the first time in all her memory, 
a whole troop of handsome cavalrymen, with a 
bright-cheeked and still handsomer young lieu- 
tenant at its head, had come to Freshwater Ranch 
to actually camp over night and perhaps stay even 
longer. A bunch of White River Apaches, getting 
over the effects of a tiswin drunk, had jumped the 
reservation and started on a murdering and thiev- 
ing raid after their usual manner. Quite after their 
usual manner, also, two troops of cavalry had 
started in pursuit, following their trail with the faint 
hope of catching up with the fleet-footed Apaches ; 
while the remainder of two regiments of cavalry 
and twice as many of infantry had been put at pa- 
trol duty and at the guarding of water-holes, springs 
and mountain passes. 

It is the young lieutenant that is sent on this pa- 
trol duty, as a rule ; the more experienced officers 
are sent in pursuit. And it is a hard grind, indeed, 
on the nerves of the impatient young lieutenant to 
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sit for days in his camp watching the surrounding 
country through his field-glass and receiving the re- 
ports of his scouts, always the same monotonous : 

" Didn't see no signs of 'em, sir." 

It is his ambition to get under the fire. It is the 
height of a young lieutenant's wildest dream to cap- 
ture or kill a raiding Apache. His . heart burns 
with envy when he hears big Bailey, of his regiment, 
who but a few years before was himself but a green 
lieutenant, talk in an off-hand way about that time 
" we had the fight with old Geronimo down in the 
San Samoane Valley." Bailey looks into the camp- 
fire as he speaks, and does not appear to care 
whether any one is listening. There is a tantalizing 
tilt to Bailey's forage-cap, and the youngster swears 
if he ever does, by any good luck, happen to come 
across a hostile Apache, he will cut off his head 
forthwith and send it to Bailey, and do a little talk- 
ing himself. He would hate Bailey if he were not 
such a jolly good fellow and so infernally kind when 
one discovers that one is a little short of ready cash 
on one's stripling pay, and so deucedly clever about 
getting one's mount in good trim when one has 
lamed the poor beast with unskillful riding ; all of 
which Bailey unfortunately is. 

And so the poor " plebe " lieutenant gnashes 
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his teeth and swears at his luck, and looks through 
his field-glasses until he can see all sorts of things 
with his tired eyes — except Indians. But woe to 
him if Mr. Crazy Bear, with his family, and rela- 
tions and intimate friends, happens to slip through 
his lines during the night and the trail is not dis- 
covered promptly the next day. Woe to him if it 
is the grinning captain of the pursuing troop that 
tantalizingly informs him, while he is still rubbing 
his sleepy eyes, that not only Crazy Bear but he 
with his whole troop of tired cavalry has been able 
to steal upon him and past him. 

On the other hand, though, what glory, if, by a 
rare piece of good luck, one of his men dashes 
breathlessly in while the dew is still heavy on the 
lean bunch-grass of the mountain with the excit- 
ing report that he has cut the raider's trail and that 
it is but an hour or two old ! Then it is " Boots 
and saddles ! " and mount and away, and ten to one 
the " plebe " lieutenant is able to cut in ahead of 
the troops that are pursuing; and, with his fresh 
horses and his wild anxiety to " get there," able to 
catch up with Mr. Crazy Bear and capture him and 
all his retinue, after a nice little skirmish, in which 
he gets a hole through his hat, we hope, and not 
his heart. 
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And then he is one of the regiment's heroes. 
The old captains talk about how young Smith of 
" ours " cut in ahead of grumpy old Blank, of some 
other regiment, that never could ride, nor fight, 
either, for that matter. And he sends his campaign- 
hat, with the identical hole in it, back to his mother, 
who almost faints and surely sobs for a whole day ; 
and has to pray more fervently than ever that her 
boy will not be killed by some awful Apache. 

Such was the precise situation of young Mr. Bar- 
stow, second lieutenant of the — th Regiment of 
United States Cavalry, on this day when Bess was 
at her wit's end with work and excitement. Chil- 
chuano and his band had jumped the reservation at 
San Carlos after murdering a freighter and stealing 
his horses and all southern Arizona was in a state 
of excitement. To be ordered out to guard a wa- 
tering station is bad enough; but when you are 
quite persuaded that the miscreants have gone in 
another direction and that you have no chance 
whatever of being in or near at the death, the situa- 
tion is almost unbearable. 

And that was why Lieutenant Barstow fumed 
and fretted, and walked up and down in front of 
the half log, half adobe house called Freshwater 
Ranch, all the long afternoon, and did nothing 
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more important than swear at a trooper much after 
the manner of several captains he knew ; and then 
apologize to the trooper and make himself ridic- 
ulous just because he had some of those higher 
ideas of the soldier, even though he were but a few 
months out of West Point. 

And so Bess caught but a few glimpses of the 
lieutenant as he occasionally passed the door, but 
she saw that he was young and handsome, and her 
woman's heart was in a flutter. It was all she could 
do to think up something unusually good for supper. 
Besides the regular mtnu of biscuits, bacon, beef 
and potatoes, she had some carefully treasured 
canned corn and some canned peaches. She wished, 
awfully, to make some peach pies with those 
peaches, but in her present state of excitement she 
was quite sure she would make an utter failure of 
them, and she did not risk the attempt. She got out 
her very brightest and newest calico dress and 
braided her unruly hair for the first time in months. 
She did not even scold the sly trooper that she 
caught stealing some milk, for fear the young 
lieutenant would come around to that side of the 
house — which would be dreadfully embarrassing. 
And yet she wanted to see the lieutenant and hear 
him talk — oh, so much ! She had read in novels 
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some mysterious things about how young people 
fell in love with each other and married — and — well, 
everything is possible in this world. 

It was at supper time that they really met. The 
lieutenant made a polite bow. He was a little bit 
surprised. He had heard some of the other officers 
of the garrison say laughingly that the only pretty 
woman in Arizona was Barnaby's Bess, excepting 
always, from regimental courtesy, the ladies of the 
regiment. But he had forgotten all about it in the 
excitement of his first trip in the field. It occurred 
to him now, but she was prettier than he had ima- 
gined she could be. His ideas of beauty were 
framed in a West Point landscape, and his divinities 
had been dressed in costly stuffs and wore diamonds, 
and were buds from mature New York family trees. 
But he had not seen a pretty woman in several 
months, and he was just a little bit embarrassed 
himself. He hardly noticed the calico. He was 
quite charmed by the white apron. He concluded 
at once that, perhaps, this first scout of his would 
not be so awfully dull, after all. He would flirt a 
little — only in fun, of course. It would be rather 
a relief from the dullness of the post. So he ate in 
silence, and stared so hard at Bess that her cheeks 
flushed a deeper crimson than they had ever known 
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before. And to her amazement and delight he in- 
sisted on calling her Miss Barnaby. In her day- 
dreams she had often imagined some handsome 
young man addressing her respectfully as Miss 
Barnaby. Here was the delightful reality. She 
spilled the coffee and could not eat a mouthful of 
supper, although she was tired and hungry. 

And after supper the young lieutenant insisted 
on helping her wash the dishes. He said it would 
be great fun, and quite a relief from the rough life of 
a soldier. Poor youngster, he had become so used to 
war's alarms. In fact, they had become quite a bore. 
And it seemed to Bess that he stood awfully close 
to her. Once or twice their hands touched — an ac- 
cident, she was quite sure. And then when all her 
work was finished, the dishes cleaned, the cows and 
horses fed (in all of which duties the young lieuten- 
ant helped) — delight of delights ! — he actually asked 
her to take a little walk with him. Next to taking 
her to a real ball, where people danced and ate 
ice cream as she had read in the books and story- 
papers, he could have done nothing more to make 
her absolutely happy. 

As for him, it seemed like old days in camp 
at West Point. She was a girl, and she was pretty. 
Her calico dress in the moonlight looked very well, 
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and she had taken off the apron. They strolled 
up the road a little distance and then branched 
off on a winding trail that led down to a little valley 
that was flooded with the rich moonlight that broke 
through the clear Arizona atmosphere. There was 
an intersecting trail at the foot, and when they 
reached it, Bess gave a little start, and the lieuten- 
ant, with all his West Point promptness, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to place his arm around 
her waist. " Don't be afraid," he whispered very 
manfully. 

" Oh, I am not," she answered, demurely. 

And then she stooped down quickly and seemed 
to pick up something from the trail. 

" Did you drop anything ? " he asked. " Why 
didn't you tell me ? It was my duty to pick it up, 
you know." 

" I did not drop anything," she answered. " Let's 
sit down on this rock." 

They sat down on the rock, and the young lieuten- 
ant, with his heart beating very fast, put his arm 
around her waist again and took hold of her hands 
and found himself unconsciously looking for rings, in 
the manner of young men who wish to hold a young 
lady's hand and feel in duty bound to offer some 
slight excuse to the fair one. They did not talk 
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very much. There was not much to talk about. 
Their mutual friends were few, and therefor there 
could be no gossip. The theater, books, styles — 
about everything was barred, from necessity. 

Nevertheless, it was not long before the lieuten- 
ant's brown mustache drew gradually near to Bess's 
pretty lips, and, not long after that, Bess received the 
first kiss she ever had from a young man. She did 
not struggle. She was utterly unaware of the arts 
of her fair sisters in the East. But she did turn 
squarely around and look the lieutenant very ear- 
nestly in the face. 

" Do you mean anything by that ? " she asked him. 

He was surprised at the question, and he was gen- 
tleman enough to perceive that what was a mere 
evening's diversion to him might be something infi- 
nitely more serious to a lonely girl on almost a West- 
ern desert. He took his hand from her waist and 
moved away a little. 

"No," he answered frankly, "only that you are 
pretty — and I didn't think you'd mind." 

" I didn't mind," answered Bess, " and I wouldn't 
mind if I thought you cared for me. In fact," she 
added with alarming candour, " I would like it if I 
were sure you were not making fun of me." 

The lieutenant was silent. 
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" Tell me," she said, clasping his hand excitedly, 
" if I should do something that would be a great 
benefit to you — would you think more of me — 
would you love me ? " 

" No," he answered quickly, standing up and look- 
ing at her a little curiously. " You are too serious. 
I want to be fair. The fact is, I am engaged — 
to a young lady in New York. We are going to 
be married in a year or two, when I get more pay. 
And perhaps sooner. If I could only do some- 
thing to distinguish myself, you know. Her father 
has enough influence to get me promoted to the 
staff or something like that, so we could live in the 
East and have more pay. Perhaps I owe you an 
apology." 

She was clutching the rough edges of the rock. 

" Is she very beautiful ? " she asked. 

" I think so," he answered. " See, here is a pic- 
ture of her. You can see what she looks like in 
the moonlight." 

She looked at the photograph a long time. 

" Does she always dress like that ? " she asked. 

" No," he answered laughingly. " That is a 
ball-dress — an evening dress. It would hardly do 
for her to go outdoors in a dress like that. She 
might catch cold. But she is just as pretty in 
other dresses ; and I love her very much." 
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Bess handed back the photograph and looked for 
a long time at the yellow trail. She had to bite 
her lip to repress a sigh, but she had been too long 
alone and friendless to lose her self-control. 
, " Look here/' she suddenly asked ; " if you were 
to catch these Indians, would that be what you 
wanted to do to be able to get your promotion and 
marry her ? " 

" I should say it would, " he answered bitterly. 
" But that isn't my luck/' 

" It is ! It is ! " she cried, falling upon her knees 
by the trail. " See, I give her to you. See there — 
and there — and there ! Those are pony tracks ! 
See here ! " She held up the thing she had picked 
up when he was mockingly polite. "It is the lash 
to an Indian quirt — worn through. They are rid- 
ing hard and their horses are tired. They were in 
a hurry to get by here without being discovered by 
you, or they would have stopped to pick it up. 
Run, run, I tell you ! I can read the trail better 
than you or any of your men. You can catch 
them before morning ! Run ! ! " 

He had started before she had finished, and was 
bounding up the trail with long, athletic strides, 
leaving her alone on her knees at the intersection 
of the trails. 
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She was still there when the troop rode silently 
by with the anxious but silent young lieutenant at 
its head. He bowed to her as he passed, but she 
did not see him. After the last pack-mule had 
passed out of sight down the valley, she rose and 
walked slowly up the mountain. 

" I was very foolish/' she said. " He had known 
her a long time, and he never saw me before. Be- 
sides, she wears silk dresses all the time and is rich. 
But that should not make any difference in love. 

He kissed me ! Why should he kiss me if he did 

not care for me ? It is queer. She is a great lady, 

and I " 

She burst into tears and cried for a long time as 

she sat on the yellow trail at the top of the hill. 

It was far into the night when she arose to go. 

She heard, far off in the distance, through the clear 

air, the faint popping of carbines and rifles. 

" I have given her to him," she muttered, as she 

made her way uncertainly to the ranch. " She is a 

lady, and wears silk ; and she will never know 

about me, for he will be ashamed to tell her; 

and — and I am going to ask Father Jos6, when he 

comes here next year with his little Mexican 

donkeys and his candles and his white robes, why 

it is that God has never sent any one to love me." 
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AFTERNOON. 

A LONG brown adobe building, roofed with gray 
shingles, decorated with the whitest of paint where 
woodwork shows at doors and windows. To the 
right are the adobe and frame buildings of the 
frontier army post, Fort Apache. It is a " fort " by 
courtesy of official appellation. In matter of fact 
it is a small town built around a brown green rect- 
angle called the "parade/* Officers' quarters on 
one side, six company barracks on the other, adju- 
tant's office and headquarters, also commissary build- 
ings, on one end, hospital on the other. To the 
left of the brown adobe post trader's store, officers' 
club and post office, saloon and various other 
things (which is the building hereinbefore first 
described), five hundred miles of mesquite and 
cactus covered mountains and plains. They are 

(•Copyrighted, 1898, Howard, Ainslee & Company.) 
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forsaken, so it is said, by God, for which reason it is 
a paradise of safety for God-forsaken men. It is 
not well to travel alone in that direction unless you 
are one of them. 

The traveller and the well-read consider Arizona a 
desert where Nature spilled a lot of sand, dust and 
alkali in her haste to get ready for Genesis. The 
soldier of experience labels it roughly but com- 
pletely, " Seven inches from Hell." But he is care- 
less from long habit. There is one spot that is an 
exception. It is Apache. Beauty stopped here in 
the days that were earlier, to sigh at the careless 
work of hasty Nature. Perhaps she dropped some 
tears before she turned away. It is reasonable to 
suppose so, for here all beauty grows. Revolve on 
your vertical axis as slowly as the earth does on 
hers and feed your eyes. Nowhere in the world is 
such a panorama. That is not a gigantic flower 
over there. It is a cliff of rock. You never saw 
such tints in a flower — in any one flower — in all the 
flowers you ever saw. Check off the tints of the 
rainbow and the prism. They are all there and a 
thousand others. That is not snow on yonder 
plain. It is merely a thousand acres of white- 
budded cactus so closely woven together that you 
cannot ride your horse through it. That splotch of 
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mingled colors, the brightest colors you ever saw, 
is a bed of rock roses, which flourish on starvation 
and thirst and die when watered or fed. Yes, side by 
side are rock roses and roses of rock. See the 
mountains north, south, east and west. They are 
not the highest in the world, but almost. No, 
that is not snow, that dainty dot of white on each 
of their summits. That is a bed of softest down. 
The angels rest there on their way to heaven and 
the feathers from their wings fall out now and then. 
Who knows ? Perhaps the babes on their way to 
earth pluck them out in play, or the dead brush 
them off in their distraught embrace. Now look 
up at the faint blue sky above you. Did you ever 
think heaven so far away before ? 

Don't stagger so. That was not the last trump. 
That was merely the bugle recall from afternoon 
drill. See the troops of cavalry marching back to 
their stables, and the infantry tramping back to bar- 
racks. The galloping figures are officers each 
followed by his orderly. They will dismount at 
the door that opens into their club. Let us enter 
with them. Two older officers, no higher in rank 
than captain, however, are already there. They are 
playing euchre at $5 a game. It is a credit game 
and has been running between them ever since the 
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war. First one and then the other has at times 
been many thousands of dollars ahead, but up to the 
present time no money has changed hands. It 
never will. But the game goes on. It passes away 
time while their lieutenants are at drill. To confess 
the truth, they are both of them too old and stout 
to enjoy riding a horse. 

A younger captain, with the figure that- tells in 
every line of West Point, ruddy cheeked from the 
drill and bright eyed with intelligence, is the first of 
the newcomers to speak. 

"Come, gentlemen," says Captain Reynolds, 
" let's have a drink to the old Twelfth. Here come 
the visitors," as another group of officers, visiting 
the post, enter the room. " Why, we haven't had 
so many of ' ours ' together before in twenty years. 
Duty is done and the festivities of anniversary day 
begun. Excuse the poetry. It's on me, Hammy 
(this to the post trader who enters expectantly). 
Attention, boys. On the center — dress ! " 

And the fat and genial Hammy passes around a 
decanter and glasses. The celebration has begun 
of an anniversary that will be remembered by all of 
them to their dying day. 

Just in time to join in the toast their senior major, 
White, of glorious war memory, enters. 
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" Well, young gentlemen," he asks, turning to the 
group of younger officers, " are the arrangements all 
made for the hop this evening ? " 

" You bet they are, Major-I beg pardon, I mean 
yes, sir," answers a tall lieutenant with a mustache 
that seems to be continually calling for succor. 
His name is Denby, but he is commonly called 
" Baby," being the youngest officer in the regiment. 
" In fact," he continues, " I stayed over there and 
watched Mrs. Thornton decorate the room myself. 
I'd have been there yet if she hadn't finished and 
gone home." The " Baby " had not yet broken the 
West Point habit of hanging around the ladies 
whenever there was a chance, especially the good- 
looking ones. 
The major looks solemn. His own wife died with- 
in two years of their marriage, and he has been true 
to her memory as he has been true to everything 
else. "That little woman is an angel," he says 
slowly. " I don't blame you youngsters for being 
spoony about her. What a piece of luck it was for 
Nick Thornton when he captured her. Ha," rem- 
iniscently, "I was his best man at the wedding. 
But it's about the only piece of real good luck he 
ever had — and never a man deserved good luck 
more than old Nick-o'-time Thornton. And he has 
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jusc ^cc a cidraccsrisci: cose of his bad lack to- 
cay. He iis ;ust wen ordered mto the field, and 
it is aaruYensxrv v£iv ac rft,tr. That row down at 
To2q;ua* $ cjuoatp seems ^ bei pretty serious one. 
They Ve beg*,ia. killing each other, and if they're 
not stopped pretty seen they will be killing white 
meet. It's too bad all cocukL foe if there s any one 
in kiln-dried Aciwax who woatd like to kill Nick 
Thornton tt % s that same old wretch ToIquilL But 
the colonel won't trust any one else with the job, 
and away goes Nick, to his death* perhaps*** 

"Why is Tolquili down on Captain Thornton, 
Major? " asks the inquisitive ** Baby.~ 

"Oh. Thornton killed one of ToIquilTs sons 
away back in the early seventies." answers the 
major. " It's a long time ago, but an Indian never 
forgets* At least an Apache never does." 

Here the door is thrown open vigorously, and 
Black, the regimental adjutant, enters hurriedly. 

"Well,** he almost shouts, "the fellows from 
Thomas and Grant have just arrived and I have 
distributed them around. They are putting on their 
duds." 

" Putting on their duds ? " asked the " Baby." 

" Shut up, young man," answers the adjutant, 
with more good humor in his manner than his 
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words. " I was just about to announce to you all 
the best news yet. Jack Willoughby will be here 
to-night." 

" Jack Willoughby ! " shouts a chorus. And it 
is at once apparent that a favorite officer of the 
Twelfth has been named. 

" I thought that old rooster of a doughboy 
colonel at San Carlos wasn't going to let him come/' 
comments the major, with a grin of satisfaction. 
" I'll bet on Jack getting where he wants to arrive 
every time." 

"Yes," continues the adjutant, "I've just re- 
ceived a telegram from him that had been delayed. 
He started early this morning, and expects to be 
here in time for the hop. I'll bet he'll do it, too." 

" Phew ! " whistles the major. " Seventy miles 
from sun-up to sun-down and wants to dance after- 
wards! Well, I used to be young once myself. 
Sixty miles over mountains and the climb up Rocky 
Canyon thrown in for good measure. I wouldn't do 
it for a year's pay. But he'll be here. I know that 
man. And there's Nick Thornton's luck again. If 
there are two men in God's world who love each 
other more than any other two they are Nick 
Thornton and Jack Willoughby. They get a 
chance to meet — and Thornton is ordered into the 
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field. Those two men were cut out of the same 
block and fashioned by the Same Hands — only 
Jack's younger and handsomer." 

" And richer," adds Burger, the regimental cynic. 

" Yes," retorts Black, the adjutant, "and I forgot 
to say that I received a check for a cool two hun- 
dred towards expenses from him yesterday. Do 
the rest of you gather a hint from that ? " 

A general chorus of plaguing denials follows this : 
" No — we didn't hear it — blind in both ears, old 
man — sorry, but " and so forth. 

" Well," continues Black, " come over to the 
quarters and help entertain the new-comers." 

The group disintegrates, and in couples the 
officers of the Twelfth saunter out. Big Denby, the 
" Baby," couples skilfully to Captain Reynolds, who 
is more or less of a god in Denby's eyes. 

" Say, Captain," says Denby, " why do they call 
Captain Thornton ' Nick-o'-time? ' " 

" Well," answers the popular young troop com- 
mander, thoughtfully, as he takes a cigar out of his 
mouth and throws a kiss to his wife as she comes out 
of their home half way up the " line." " Nicholas 
is his first name — and I believe it is appropriate in 
other ways. Half-a-dozen times, when he was sup- 
posed to be as far away as Chicago, he has bounced 
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unexpectedly into the fight when the Twelfth or a 
part of it was getting licked, and saved the day just 
in the nick of time. The last time was when ' E ' 
Troop was cornered by the Chiricauhuas up in the 
Tonto basin, and was about to go to Kingdom 
come. He had an extra incentive then. Wil- 
loughby, his chum, was in command of ' E.' Then 
again he saved his wife from drowning in the old 
days, when the regiment was stationed up in 
Wyoming. She was fording the Wind River horse- 
back and made a mistake as to the location of the 
ford. The Wind River shoots along at the pace of 
a mill race, and she and her horse were swept away 
in a jiffy right before Thornton's eyes. The river 
makes a long bend there and plunges into Wind 
River Canyon about a mile or two further down — 
goes in like a squadron at the charge. No one has 
ever been washed into the canyon and come out 
alive, they say. The Shoshone Indians think the 
Great Spirit dwells there. Well, Thornton jumped 
on a horse that was grazing near him, and without 
saddle or bridle raced over the chord of the arc 
made by the river. He reached the mouth of the 
canyon just in time to pull his wife out. Her horse 
went in and was dashed to death against the rocks. 
That's part of the story." 
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EVENING. 

With a sufficient amount of evergreen, wild 
flowers, flags, streamers, guidons and ribbons, a 
clever woman can make the long main room of a 
company barracks look very inviting indeed. With 
a sufficient number of spermaceti candles and a 
squad of soldiers to waltz the spermaceti chips into 
the floor, the room can be transformed into a very 
excellent hop room. Such is the condition and ap- 
pearance of the one unoccupied troop barracks at 
Fort Apache on the evening of the anniversary of 
the Twelfth Regiment of Uncle Sam's cavalry. A 
bowl of death-dealing cavalry punch stands invit- 
ingly on a table at either end of the room. At the 
windows Apache Indians, soldiers and ladies from 
the back line known technically as laundresses 
gaze admiringly in. The band of the Twelfth oc- 
cupies a raised platform on one side and the floor is 
a maze of waltzers — and such waltzers ! In all the 
world there is no better society dancing than in 
Uncle Sam's army. The officers learn from the 
funny, squat, little dancing master at West Point ; 
their wives and sweethearts, after years of tuition 
from the great masters of terpsichore in the cities, 
learn anew and better from the officers. 

There are as usual not quite enough ladies to go 
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atound, one of the peculiar delights of an army hop, 
to the women's way of thinking, and in a corner 
the " Baby " is talking to his chum and classmate, 
Ward, he of the West Point nickname, " Deacon," 
which will remain with him always, even after death, 
like all West Point nicknames. The mighty Grant 
tried to escape a West Point nickname, but gave 
up the attempt in despair and adopted the nick- 
name finally as his legal name. 

" By Jove, doesn't she look beautiful ! " exclaims 
the "Baby." 

"You're a natural born spoon," answers the 
" Deacon," " but Mrs. Thornton is beautiful, just 
the same. I used to think the fetnmes at the sum- 
mer hops at West Point were the prettiest women 
in the world. I had no idea we would find any one 
handsomer out here on the edge of the Colorado 
plateau — the jumping-off place of the world. How 
many times are you going to dance with her ? " 

" Seven," says the " Baby." " I got Captain 
Thornton's two and my original five. You see the 
captain was sent away just in the nick of time — for 
me. 

" * Baby,' " observes the " Deacon," solemnly, 
" you're a hog. You ought to be eating corn down 
in the ' A ' troop garden with the rest of them." 
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" Well," responds the " Baby," " you see my 
five rest on a contingency. If Willoughby gets here 
in time for the hop he's to have four of them. I'm 
going to stick out for the captain's two, though. 
Maybe he'll think he has a right to them." 

" Is Willoughby spoony on her, too ? " 

"Oh, no," answers the "Baby," "they're old 
friends, so I understand. Thornton and Willoughby 
are chums. They've been stationed together a 
great deal, and Mrs. Thornton is just a third party 
to the chumship — sort of defferential coefficient of 
Thornton with Willoughby as the variable." 

"Hump!" answers the "Deacon," "only a 
man who knows as little about calculus as you 
would speak like that." 

Perhaps he could have added, " only a boy who 
knew as little about life" also. 

" Well," says the " Baby," hopefully, " I'm will, 
ing to bet that Willoughby won't care to dance if 
he does get here in time — not after such a ride." 

The music ceases, and in a moment Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, at the other end of the room, is surrounded by 
a group of admiring officers, each begging a dance. 
The " Baby " and the " Deacon " hurry over also, 
but the slim, trim Adjutant Blake, entering hurriedly 
at a side door, is before them. The latter is in a 
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hurry, apparently, for he pushes his way through 
the crowd with jokes and excuses and interrupts 
even the colonel himself in order to address her. 

" Mrs. Thornton," he says, "you have not forgot- 
ten our promenade during this intermission ? You 
must excuse me, gentlemen, but Mrs. Thornton is 
mine for a few delightful minutes, none of which am 
I willing to forego." 

But Mrs. Thornton seems surprised. 

" Why, Mr. Blake, I " she begins. 

But Blake can talk with his eyes as easily as an 
Apache can with his hands, and he is looking 
straight into the depths of her own. 

" Oh, yes, I do remember, Mr. Blake," she con- 
tinues, with a little flush followed by a slight pallor 
that is most mysterious to the waiting group. 

" You will find my card in Mr. Denby's possession, 
gentlemen. I think you will find most of the 
dances in his possession, too. But I will let you 
settle that with him. I hope you will all find a 
way to dance with me, though, for it will take a 
great deal of attention to console me for the cap- 
tain's absence — ah, you must be witty, obedient, 
and dance your very best this evening, or I shall cut 
down my invitation list frightfully." 

Mrs. Thornton leaves the room on the arm of 
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Blake. In a moment they are out on the moonlit 
parade ground — in the ghostly moonlight, in the 
awful stillness of the unsettled West, when neither 
coyote, wolf or bird is near enough to break the 
silence. 

" A friend of yours sitteth on the settee beneath 
yonder flagstaff," says Blake, jocularly. " He would 
see thee there, as he wisheth not to dance." 

"Mr. Willoughby ?" asked Mrs. Thornton, with 
a queer little gasp. 

"The same," answers Blake, "dusty, dirty and 
tired, unwilling to dance like the rest of us frivolous 
young fools, but thinking much of the wife of his 
friend, and disappointed mightily at his friend's 
absence." 

" I wish the captain were here," says Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, with a sigh, or what passes for one. 

" So does he," Blake adds innocently. 

Under her breath Mrs. Thornton asks herself, 
" Does he ? " But Willoughby strides up to her 
and clasps her hand, and there is no necessity for 
speaking again to Blake. 

" How do you do ? " asks tall Jack Willoughby. 
" You see I got here in time for the dance after all, 
but we had an unusually hard trip. I'm rather 
tired, and I told Blake if he would get me just half 
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an hour's chat with you, the captain being away, 
Td go back to his quarters and go to bed." 

" And I accepted," adds Blake, gallantly, " be- 
cause I thought by the arrangement the rest of us 
would get off cheap. Now, Willoughby, bring her 
back in half an hour to the minute. I'll depart, 
myself, as I have the next dance, Lord help me, 
with the colonel's wife. See you later." 

And Blake strides back to the hop room. 

He is gone but a moment and is still in plain 
sight when Willoughby speaks. 

" Olive, my darling," he says, attempting to em- 
brace her. 

" No — no — no " she cries. " You must not. 

What does this mean, Jack ? " 

" It means that the man and the hour have 
come," answers Willoughby. " Time and I come to 
you. Time and I are old friends, you know, Olive, 
who wait for no man, and to whom everything 
comes at last." 

"Jack," she asks, " you surely do not mean " 

" I mean that to-morrow night we shall be safe in 
Mexico, together, my darling, and that paradise is 
before us." 

" Oh, Jack — I can't — I can't ! " she cries, burying 
her face in her hands. 
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" Olive," he whispers, with his lips touching her 
ear, " I have your promise. You told me that I 
had your love. Is it not true ? Do you not love 
me, Olive?" 

He catches her nands in his own and peers into 
her eyes. 

" Yes, Jack," she answers, struggling impotently 
to free her hands ; " yes, I do love you, if a woman 
may know whom she loves. I have promised to go 
with you when the time came — but surely the time 
has not come yet. I hoped the time would never 
come until death. We might go into the other 
world hand in hand. But, oh, Jack, think of a wife's 
honor — and think of that good man's honor." 

" Olive," says Willoughby, almost sternly, " we 
have talked this all over many times in the past. 
The time has come. I have made it come. Do 
you think it chance that your husband is away to- 
night? It is not. I caused the row down at 
Tolquili's camp. I sent the old devil a couple of 
gallons of whisky, quite anonymously, I assure you. 
Don't you suppose I knew who would be sent from 
this post to look after matters. The play is made. 
He loses a wife. I lose my career. But I give it 
freely, and what they may please to call my honor. 
I give everything for you. I am ready." 
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" But in the terrible days that may come, Jack," 
she answers, " that surely will come — when you tire 
of me and regret it all ? " 

" I love you," he answers, impatiently. " Is not 
that an answer to all your doubts ? " 

"Oh, Jack," she sobs, " I'm afraid." 

" Have courage," he tells her. " Everything is 
arranged perfectly. Get away from this infernal 
hop as soon as you can without exciting suspicion. 
I sleep in my camp bed outdoors, thanks to Blake's 
house being crowded. When the post is quiet I 
will go to your house and knock at the window 
of your dining-room. You must be awake and 
ready. Down below there in the canyon, not ten 
minutes' walk, there will be horses saddled and 
bridled, ready and fresh. Three miles away at the 
old Indian trader's store is a buck-board. I have 
relays of horses every fifteen miles. We shall be in 
Holbrook in time for the morning train, for I am 
going to drive like a madman. Once on the train 
we are safe. Tell your servant that you will be 
fatigued by dancing and not to waken you until 
noon. I shall say good-bye to the boys before they 
go to sleep. I have told Blake that I am going to 
the East, on leave, and he will think I have merely 
taken an early start. We will neither of us be 
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missed until afternoon. Perhaps not even then. 

What do you say ? " 

" Oh, Jack," she answers, " I cannot say it." 

" Then," he says, " I will say it for you. You 

shall come with me. You must come with me. 

There is Blake looking for you. I will take you 

to him, but remember " 

NIGHT. 

The anniversary hop of the Twelfth Cavalry is 
finished. The dancers are asleep in bed. The sen- 
tinel on No. I in front of the guard house looks 
along the line of officers' quarters and sees a light in 
but one window. It is in the quarters of Captain 
Thornton. 

" The little woman," says the sentinel to himself, 
"is sitting up waiting for the captain to return. 
But he won't come back to-night. Too far and 
too much row to settle, I'm a-thinking." 

But there were two people in the lighted room in 
Captain Thornton's quarters. Jack Willoughby 
had just made his entrance. For the first time in 
his life he had played the sneak and entered by a 
window held open by Mrs. Thornton. Then they 
had clasped hands and felt their way noiselessly up 
stairs. 
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After they had entered the lighted room, Wil- 
loughby speaks. 

" I hope you have not fatigued yourself dancing 
too much," he says. 

" I dance," she answers. " I suppose I jumped 
around, made a pretense of some kind. But how 
could a woman dance whose heart is as heavy as 
mine is." 

"Come," says Willoughby, "you must not feel 
this way. At least you must not talk this way. 
Suffering may be our lot in this world, but we shall 
suffer less together than apart." 

"Ah, Jack, but shall we always be together? 
You know I am a woman, not a young girl. I 
know something of the world and the ways of the 
men in it." 

" Olive," he answers, " even though you cannot 
determine by weights and measures whether or 
not I love you, surely you can decide in your own 
heart whether or not you love me. You decided it 
once. And if you love me it is your duty to him 
and to me to come. We must depart." 

"How can I help fearing the future?" she 
asks. 

" I tell you, Olive, that in less than a year we 
shall be lawful man and wife. The divorce courts 
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of our country are swift and sure, and the moment 
we hear of the decree we will marry." 

" Decree ! " she exclaims. " Don't you know 
that this terrible scandal will ruin him in his profes- 
sion ? He will have to resign, and Heaven knows 
what will become of him. He is not a rich man 
like yourself. He is poor — very poor." 

"And will it not ruin me, too ? " Willoughby ex- 
claims, walking up and down the room, excitedly. 
" Am I not giving up as much as I ask of him, and 
more ? I tell you that his marriage to you was a 
terrible mistake, that is all. What can he give you ? 
Nothing but such a life as this, and at the end of it 
retired pay — which means poverty. You know 
what I can give you. With me you can live where 
you can hear the very heart-beats of the world. 
You shall be queen of all that is best and most 
beautiful. I am far wealthier than you suppose. 
Do you call this existence out here ' life ' ? To a 
woman like you, to a man like me, it is a slow death. 
I should have left it all long ago if it were not for 
you. I could stand it all if you were my wife. 
But that cannot be. We must go." 

" Jack," she sobs, " Jack — I am afraid to go. 
Do you know that I am actually afraid that when 
we start to leave this house, he will enter. You 
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know his reputation. It seems impossible, but I 
thoroughly believe he will knock at that door the 
moment we start to leave. And he says himself, 
and every one knows, it is always his luck to be 
just * in the nick o* time/ I have reason to ap- 
preciate it. He saved my life once. He may be in 
time to-night to save something that should be 
dearer than life both to him and to me. It may be 
weakness, but I am really afraid." 

" That is nonsense, Olive," answers Willoughby, 
catching her in his strong arms. "You are ner- 
vous. Give me a kiss and let us go." 

" No — no," she cries, struggling to free herself. 
" This is his house. Not here. I have never kissed 
you, and I never will until we begin, the new life." 

" Well, then," he says, releasing her, " come any- 
way. We must not delay." 

He picks up her traveling bag and leads her to 
the top of the stairs. 

" What if he should appear ? " she asks, tying on 
her hat. 

" You are merely nervous, Olive/ 

They are at the foot of the stairs now, and Wil- 
loughby is feeling for the knob of the front door. 

" What if he should be on the other side of that 
door when we open it ? " she asks. 
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'• When we open it ? " repeats Willoughby. 
" Ha ! ha ! Well, one or the other of us, either, he 
or I, would die — that's all ! I think it would be the 
one who was the slower at shooting." 

" Do you mean to say that you would kill him ? " 

" If he stood in the way with you the prize, yes." 

" Oh— Jack ! " 

"Come," says Willoughby, commandingly — but 
as he speaks the word they both start with surprise. 

A low, steady knocking is heard at the door. 

"It is he. I knew it," moans Mrs. Thornton. 
" Oh, what shall we do ? The window — quick, leave 
by the window." 

" Never ! " answers Willoughby, gritting his 
teeth. " I entered by the window, and am already 
ashamed of it. But I shall leave by this door, 
though the devil and all his demons be on the outer 
side. I have not asked you to leave him for a 
coward. I shall stay here, and it shall be either he 
or I." 

" But what shall I do ? " she whispers. " Tell me 
— tell me. I am only a woman, and I am afraid." 

The knock sounds again, this time louder than 
before. 

Willoughby draws his revolver and steps to the 
center of the hallway. 
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"Light the lamp," he says, calmly, "and open 
the door." 

She does as she is bid. As the door swings open, 
to the astonishment of both, a sergeant in rough 
field uniform enters, hat in hand. He is a sergeant 
of Thornton's troop, as both see at once, and his face 
is drawn with sorrow. 

" Mrs. Thornton," he says, slowly, and hardly 
noticing Willoughby, " I — don't — know — how — to 
— say — it. By Heaven ! I can't say it. The captain 
— the captain " 

She divines the message and commences to 
wring her hands. 

" Tell me," she cries, " tell me. Oh, he is 
not " 

"Yes, mum," says the sergeant, the tears start- 
ing from his eyes. " He's dead." 

" Thank God ! " Willoughby exclaims to himself, 
hiding his revolver. 

" Dead ! " cries Mrs. Thornton, speaking me- 
chanically and almost dazed. " Dead — my hus- 
band — my dear husband dead ? Oh, no — oh, no ! " 
"Yes, mum, dead," continues the sergeant. 
" Old Tolquili killed him. Shot him from ambush 
down in White River Caflon. Shot him in the 
back. Tolquili's dead, too, mum. * We ' did that." 
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" Where is he ? — where is he ? " she cries, falling 
against the stairway for support. 

"Here, mum," answers the sergeant. "Corpril, 
bring in the body." 

A corporal and three men, before this lost in the 
darkness outside the house, bring in the body and 
place it on the floor of the parlor, first laying their 
coats underneath it. Then, accompanied by the 
sergeant, they leave the house with bowed heads. 

Half crawling, yet dragging herself like a 
wounded beast, Mrs. Thornton reaches the dead 
body of her husband. 

" Do you see ? " she cries, throwing herself upon 
the body and kissing its blood-stained lips. " Just 
in time, as I told you. Do you see ? " 

" You are overwrought, Olive," says Willoughby, 
gathering himself, for even his iron nerve has been 
shaken. " It is all for the best. It saves his honor 
— and ours. We will bury him, you go to your 
mother's home, I back to my post — and in a con- 
venient time we will be married. It is all for the 
best." 

" Married ! " exclaimed Mrs. Thornton. 

" Yes," he answers, " we still love each other." 

" Love ! " cries Mrs. Thornton. " I love you — 
you ? I hate you ! " 
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" Nonsense," says Willoughby. " You are un- 
strung. It is all for the best." 

" Do you see this ? " she asks, pointing in agony 
to the body. " You did this — you. Not with a 
bullet, giving him his equal chance, like a brave 
man — but with two pitiful gallons of whisky. Oh, 
how you must admire yourself ! " 

" Really, Olive," he answers. " Don't be so hard. 
I did not know. I could not foretell." 

" Leave me at once ! M she commands. 

" Of course, if you wish it," he replies. " But we 
shall meet again. We shall marry as I said." 

"Never," she answers — "he will be with me 
always now. Go — and stay." 

Willoughby strides toward the door. But it is 
opened before he reaches it, and [the colonel of the 
Twelfth stands on the threshold. 

" Why, Willoughby," exclaims the colonel, " you 
here ahead of me ! But of course, of course — it is 
natural that she would notify you first. You were 
his best friend. I forgot — of course she would." 

But Willoughby passes out without a reply, with- 
out a word, as becomes a man who has lost all he 
has played for. 



A HAPPY MISTAKE. 

Jack Barry walked out of the Murray Hill Hotel 
the picture of physical health and strength. Life 
on the plains, as a lieutenant in Uncle Sam's Elev- 
enth regiment of cavalry, had given him the former, 
West Point training and nature had given him the 
latter. He was handsome, too, and had he but been 
rich, the girl who could have refused his proffered 
hand would have been a curiosity. But alas ! Like 
most of his comrades, he was poor. Not that he 
cared a continental, as he would have said himself, 
but he ascribed the one back-handed slap that 
he had ever received from Dame Fortune to his 
poverty ; that is, to his pay of $1,500 a year and no 
more. Of course it was a girl that did it. Young 
officers take nothing seriously except girls — and un- 
fortunately very few girls take young officers se- 
riously. It is one thing to flirt and dance with a 
handsome fellow in a blue uniform, with a yellow 
stripe on his trousers and painfully new-looking 
shoulder straps on his shoulders, and quite another 
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to marry one and live on the plains with him to 
the accompaniment of a Chinaman's cooking and so 
forth. 

Jack had fallen in love with a girl almost before 
the ink on his commission was dry, he had danced 
attendance to her a whole summer at the seashore 
and just before he had started West, to slay the re- 
maining tribes of red men that previous graduates 
of the Academy on the Hudson had carelessly over- 
looked, he had proposed and been quietly but 
firmly rejected. 

The rejection was a stunner. He was convinced 
that the girl was in love with him. He rather 
thought that he was treating her with unusual fair- 
ness by being actually in love with her. She tum- 
bled him off a very lofty perch with a little half- 
whispered " No." He hardly believed his own ears 
when she said *it. Then he suddenly discovered 
how much he really did love her. He could not 
live without her — no, not a day. He meditated 
suicide all one night, resolved to commit it, unfor- 
tunately went to sleep in his chair, woke up with an 
enormous appetite, ate a good breakfast, and — 
changed his mind. He concluded that it would be 
much more romantic, and would make her feel worse, 
to waste his life and then some day to tell her it 
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was all her fault. Ah ! She would understand it 
all then. 

After joining his regiment, however, Jack did not 
get an opportunity to waste his life. His colonel 
was an ideal cavalryman, there was plenty of work 
to do in Arizona, and he spent two years practically 
in the field. It was a good thing for him. It kept 
his mind at work ; he had no opportunity to spend 
his salary, and therefore was obliged to save it ; so 
that at the end of that time, when he managed to 
get a three months' leave of absence, he had a little 
money and a good deal of common sense. He had 
developed. Instead of wasting his life, he found 
that he was full of healthy ambition, and while he 
could not forget that girl he had grimly resolved to 
get along without her. He did propose to do one 
thing, however, and that was to get to New York 
as fast as railroads could carry him, call on her, and 
let her know how well he was getting along without 
her. He reached the Murray Hill Hotel at noon — 
he was just leaving the hotel to call on her at 
eight. 

She lived on Fifth Avenue. It was a delightful 
winter night, with a full moon, and he walked down 
to the house repeating on the way, a dozen times 
or more, the question, " Is Miss Burroughs at 
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home ? " so that his voice would not tremble the 
slightest particle even before the servant. His 
voice did not tremble, either, when the critical mo- 
ment arrived, but he was a little astonished that the 
servant should usher him into the parlor without 
saying a word or even asking for his card. He was 
still more astonished to find that there was no light 
in the room save the stream of moonlight that 
slanted in at the windows, and the faint re- 
flection from the snow in the street. Astonish- 
ment was not the word for the occasion when he 
saw Violet Burroughs herself leaning on the sill of 
the window in the moonlight ; and he almost 
gasped when she said in the most matter-of-fact 
way, " I knew you would come back." 

" Did you ? " he exclaimed, sinking uninvited 
into a chair. 

" Yes," she repeated. Then he noticed that she 
was crying. 

" I hope that I don't intrude — perhaps I would 
better call again ? " 

She paid no attention to the suggestion, but still 
looking out of the window said, " Your voice has 
changed already — a great deal." 

" Yes, I suppose it has, " he answered. 

" You said you would be a changed man, but I 
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did not suppose it would affect you so soon," she 
continued. " Oh, it is dreadful, isn't it? " 

" My voice ? — I did not know that it was. I'll 
have it trained — " 

" How can you jest? You know I mean this af- 
fair of ours — your love for me." 

" Oh ! " 

" When you jest you make me feel that you are 
desperate. You will not commit suicide, will you ? 
Promise me that you won't !" 

The conversation was becoming rather rapid. 
Jack had called for the purpose of saying not a word 
concerning the old love that he had so manfully 
buried — for the purpose, too, of letting her see how 
well he had buried it and how nicely he was get- 
ting along without her after all ; and here she was 
plunging into it herself in an almost unladylike 
manner, and dragging him along with her. More 
than that, she was rapidly opening the old 
wounds; and still more, she was resurrecting the 
old love. Why was she crying ? Why did she ex- 
pect him ? How did she even know he was in 
town ? She must have expected him to call that 
very evening, else she would not be acting in this — 
to say the least — highly informal manner. But the 
thing that pleased him most was the fact that the 
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whole thing was so fresh in her mind. It was pos- 
sible that even now she might be won by him. He 
answered her last question. 

" I did think of suicide — but I gave the idea up. 
There is too much in life to live for — there are too 
many changes of luck — too many opportunities to 
win in the end what was refused in the beginning — " 

" Oh, no — no — do not think that you can ever 
win my love ! " 

" But, Miss Burroughs, I did not come here to 
win your love. You may remember that when we 
parted you assured me that you had a great respect 
for me, that you hoped you would see me often, in 
fact — er — I believe you said — er — that you would 
be a sister to me, or something like that — and I had 
no intention of compelling you to receive any un- 
welcome attentions." 

" But you love me ? " 

" Well, I— er— I— " 

" You must love me ! " 

" It shall be just as you say." 

" I do not mean that, either. You would not 
have acted as you did unless you loved me." 

" Well, I'll acknowledge " (he was getting just a 
little tender now) " that I do love you. I've tried 
to forget you, but I couldn't — " 
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" You haven't had a very long time to try to for- 
get." 

" It has seemed very long indeed to me." 

" Yes, it has to me, too. I have been sitting here 
at this window crying ever since." 

This was a stunner. Sitting there crying ever 
since ! Was it possible, or was the girl crazy ? He 
never solved the question. The girl continued : 
" But I do not love you, and no matter what papa 
and mamma say I will never marry you. I have 
never told you the reason why. I'll tell you now. 
I love another." 

" Another ? " 

" Yes, and have for a long time — and I never ex- 
pect to see him again, for I sent him away, and he 
may be dead now, poor fellow. I thought it would 
be fun to reject him, and I really didn't know how 
much I cared for him — and then I thought he 
wouldn't take ' no ' for an answer. But, oh, he 
did, and I have been the most miserable girl in the 
world ever since. I love him — I love him — I love 
him — and he ought to have sense enough to know 
it ! " She broke into sobs, burying her head, a 
quivering mass of disordered hair, in her hands. 

" Then it has always been quite a hopeless case, 
so far as I am concerned ? " 
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11 Yes." 

" Well, let me show you how bravely I can stand 
it. Let me be a brother to you. Tell me who he 
is. I'll go to him and bring him back to you. I 
have an idea that he will be very glad to come, 
whoever he is." 

"No" (with a shake of the head), "he is too 
proud. He will never come back to me." 

" Tell me who he is." 

" You know him." 

" Well ? " 

"He is Mr. Jack Barry of the army. You re- 
member him at the seashore two years ago." 

Jack pinched himself to discover whether he was 
really awake or dreaming. He felt like shouting, 
but concluded that it wouldn't be quite the correct 
thing. He wanted to laugh with happiness, but he 
couldn't laugh while she was crying there in the 
corner. He saw it all now. She thought she was 
talking to some other fellow whom she had refused 
just before. Finally he said, though : " Yes, I 
know him very well, but he, too, has changed." 

" In what way ? " she asked anxiously. 

" Well, his voice has changed, too." 

" That's nothing. I don't care how he has 
changed, if he only loves me as he used to." 
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"He does — and, by the way, his voice is very 
much like mine now." 

It was not the words he had used, but the tone 
of voice in which he had spoken them that gave her 
woman's intuition the spur. She looked quickly 
up. He was standing now where she could catch 
the outlines of his figure. She uttered a little ex- 
clamation, reached over to the wall, pressed an 
electric button and — well, this is the end of my 
story. 



DOTTIE'S VENGEANCE. 

They sat on the edge of a white ledge of rock. 
Below them stretched the gray Gila valley. Be- 
hind them rose the grayer San Samoane Mountains. 
He, Craik, a subaltern of the — th Cavalry, re- 
clined leisurely on the rock, smoking idly a briar- 
wood pipe, puffing the smoke out from under the 
brim of his wide Mexican hat, into the leather 
band of which were stuck a couple of dozen 
matches, after the Arizona style. She, alert, rest- 
less, too strong physically for a woman, sat up- 
right, throwing small fragments of the rock at a 
rattlesnake that raised its head and coiled its green 
body into a graceful spiral, ten feet below, on 
another ledge of the sand-stone. She was a typi- 
cal mountain girl; poorly, but, after all, pictur- 
esquely clad, in bright calico, with a hat quite as 
broad-brimmed as the lieutenant's and of the same 
description. She was pretty in her way, too, with 
her fine neck, her supple waist, her tanned cheeks 
and her wavy brown hair. A pair of black eyes 
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that had made many a rough fellow thoughtful for 
days, and willing to give up most of his bad habits 
if he could say that they belonged to his wife, 
looked laughingly out from under the hat. She 
had been courted, poor as she was, and in a way 
had experienced many of the sensations of a belle, 
but none of her lovers had been successful, and she 
still remained with her old father in charge of the 
watering station at Alkali Wells. 

" Rattlesnakes remind me of soldiers,' ' she said 
spitefully, as she tossed an unusually large chunk 
of sand-stone at the angry snake, being careful at 
the same time not to hit him. 

" Indeed/' replied the lieutenant, lazily and pat- 
ronizingly. " Why ? " 

"Because they make so much fuss over what 
they do," she answered. " They sound their drums 
and bugles before they attempt to do anything, and 
in the meantime the enemy gets away if he wants 
to." 

" They're moderately dangerous, though, Dottie," 
he continued. 

"Yes, if you don't look out for them. But most 
people look out for them. For instance " 

" Yes, ' for instance.' Tell me the instance, 
Dottie, while I light my pipe." 
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"Well, for instance, how long have you been 
here ? " 

" Eight days, if I am not mistaken." 

" And you have not caught him yet? " 

"No." 

" And why haven't you caught him yet ? " 

" Don't know." 

" I'll tell you why. And you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to think that you, with a 
whole troop of cavalry, can't catch one deserter, 
who hasn't got any horse to ride at all, and, for 
all you know, who hasn't got anything to eat." 

" I thought you were going to tell me why I 
haven't caught him yet." 

" Because you send your men riding all around 
in plain sight where he can watch them, if he really 
is in the valley at all — more likely he is loafing 
around in San Francisco by this time — and for that 
reason you can't get near him as long as he wants 
to keep out of your way." 

" Well, he won't want to keep out of my way 
much longer, Dottie. I think he's getting pretty 
hungry. As you know yourself, there isn't much 
to eat in the San Samoane Mountains, and pre- 
cious little to drink, even of water. If he attempts 
to cross the mountains, he'll starve. If he attempts 
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(i**vt%* \ I remember now. He's the toht man 
*h*t f/yvk yt*\ to the last New Years ball at the 
Agfiw/l txAtit, this is a dangerous business for 
/>r» Altering a deserter. I want you to tell me 

" f J/rMJ*, Jf f Um thiA man it will ruin me with 

" U Mint «ny bunlnrq* of mine?" 

11 I* oiij/M to fir. There has been something be- 
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" Yes, there has been something between us. You 
have kissed me dozens of times, and then laughed 
about it at the officers' mess. And you have made 
a fool of me, and, what's worse, you've made me 
love you. And it's all on that account that he de- 
serted. He loved me ; and he loved me honestly. 
But just because you, with your good clothes and 
your good looks, came along, I went and fell in love 
with you, like a little fool, and broke his heart, and 
that's why he deserted. It was all my fault." 

She was crying. Craik put his arm around her, 
and her head dropped on her breast. 

" And it is because you love me that you are go- 
ing to tell me where he is," he said. 

Craik knew a good deal about women. He was 
not exactly unscrupulous, but he had found it alto- 
gether too easy, with his dashing ways and his 
good looks, to win the heart of any woman he 
pleased. He knew that Dottie was in love with 
him, although, before this, the word had never 
passed her lips or his. And he knew his victim 
well. 

" Will you come with me alone ? " she asked, al- 
most in a whisper. 

" Yes," he answered, eagerly, " but why alone ? " 

" Because it's got to be fair between you two. If 
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you can capture him alone, it's fair enough : but 
I'm not going to see him taken like a rat in a 
trap." 

" Well, that suits me all right," said Craik, who, 
to do him justice, had a great respect for duty, and 
was as brave a man as ever wore the blue. " So he 
loves you, does he, Dottie ? " 

"Yes, but it won't do him any good at all, for — " 

" Ah, yes ; because you love me. You're a good 
little girl, Dottie." 

"Ami? " said Dottie. 

It was long before sunrise the next morning that 
the two took the trail up the mountain, Dottie lead- 
ing the way on her cream-colored mustang, and 
the lieutenant riding behind on his big thorough- 
bred. They did not talk much. The lieutenant 
was nerving himself for what he knew might prove 
to be a desperate encounter, and the girl wks pale- 
faced and crying. It was a good two hours before 
they stopped, and when they did the lieutenant 
knew that his man could not be far away, for they 
were already in the larger of the foot-hills, and the 
mountains themselves rose but half a mile beyond. 
They dismounted, and the girl threw herself on the 
ground and buried her face in her hands. 



i 
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" Well, Dottie," said Craik, " this thing is so dis- 
agreeable that for my part I'm willing to get through 
with it as soon as possible." 

" I'm ashamed of myself," she cried. 

" Nonsense," said Craik. 

" Look here," she asked him, suddenly jumping 
up from the ground and looking at him almost 
fiercely ; " Do you think I'm doing this for noth- 
ing? 

" Well, I don't know," he answered ; " I don't 
remember any particular bargain." 

" Well, there is to be one," she said hotly. 

" What is it ? " he asked coolly. 

"I show you where this man is and help you 
capture him. You can take all the credit. But you 
are to marry me — on your word of honor you are 
to marry me. I have a right to the man I love, as 
well as any one, and I'm going to have him. Is it 
agreed ? " 

" No, Dottie," said the lieutenant, mildly, wonder- 
ing, as he did so, if any other man in all the world 
had ever been put in quite such a position ; " and 
you wouldn't want me to marry you for such a rea- 
son. I love a girl who is back in the States, and 
some day'I want to marry her. Would you want to 
be my wife and think that I loved another woman, 
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and that you had made me marry you ? Besides, 
the capturing of a deserter is not such a tremen- 
dously great thing ; and, after all, I may be able to 
capture him without any help." 

" But you have kissed me and made love to me, 
and made a fool of me." 

" Yes, Dottie, and I ought not to have done 



so. 



" You couldn't have loved that other girl very 
much." 

" Well, I did and do," he answered angrily. 

She had stopped crying. She looked at him 
coldly and said : 

" Then you shall not capture him." 

"You don't know me, Dottie. I am going to 
have that man before noon unaided. He isn't far 
away." 

" I'll not tell you where he is." 

" He's not far away, and, my little dear, you will 
not be able to warn him in time." 

He jumped on his horse. She caught hold of 
the bridle. 

"Stop," she said. "If you get near him he'll 
murder you." 

" That is, if he gets the first shot, Dottie." 

" He will." 
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"How can he? He does not know that I am 
coming ?" 

" Yes, he does, and he's all ready for you." 

" You have warned him ? " 

"Yes— last night." 

Craik tried to move forward on his horse, but she 
clung desperately to the bridle. 

"Don't," she cried— "don't, for my sake, don't 
go forward ! It's sure death." 

There was no doubting that she was serious. He 
got off the horse, and walked nervously up and 
down the trail. He, himself, did not care to be killed 
without a fair chance, and the chances were all 
against him, riding along a trail in the mountains 
where his man might be hidden anywhere. But it 
would never do to give the thing up. He had been 
trained to do his duty without regard to personal 
danger. And then he did not want to appear like a 
coward to this woman whom he had scorned. There 
was but one thing to do, he concluded, and that was 
to go forward, danger or no danger. He walked 
grimly toward his horse. But he did not mount. 
She had thrown her arms about him, and was 
holding him. 

" You don't mean to go forward on this trail ? " 
she asked fearfully. 
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" Yes, Dottie," he answered gravely. 

" It's sure death," she continued. 

" You told me that before. Perhaps it is, but I've 
got my duty to do.' 

She looked at him and knew that he meant it. 

"At least, then," she said, "you'll wait here for 
ten minutes. It's the last thing I'll ever ask of you." 

" Very well," he answered. 

" Lend me your blouse and hat ? " 

" Why, Dottie ? " 

" Never mind — lend them to me." 

He obeyed her as mechanically as though he 
were under the influence of a superior will. She 
put them on. " Stay here as you have promised, 
for ten minutes," she warned him, and then she 
climbed rapidly up the small hill that rose before 
them. He stood by his horse, wondering what she 
was going to do. He noticed how much like a boy 
she looked in his blouse and hat. He feared she was 
going to warn his deserter, but he hardly cared, for 
he would be able to tell very nearly where the man 
was, in any event. As she neared the crest of the 
hill she turned around, looked down at the quiet val- 
ley at him, and then she made two or three sud- 
den bounds forward. Craik heard the crack of a rifle 
and the ping, long-drawn out, of a bullet. He saw 
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her throw her hands up in the air and then fall to 
the ground. He jumped on his horse and dashed 
up the hill. It was but a moment before he was on 
the sandy ground at her side. 

" What is it, Dottie ? " he cried, raising her in his 
arms. 

" Death," she answered, with difficulty, " that's 
all." 

" He killed you, thinking it was I ? " 

" Yes," she answered, smilingly. 

He was -silent for a moment. He unbuttoned 
the blouse and her waist, and saw that it was in- 
deed death — nothing less. 

" You did this on purpose, Dottie ? " he said. 

" Yes, but I deserve it all. We had fixed it all 
up for you. I had meant him to kill you in case 
you refused to marry me. But when you did re- 
fuse, I didn't want to live any longer, and I did 
want you to live, for I love you ! Oh ! I love you 
so much ! " She was breathing with difficulty ; but 
she continued : " Don't let them punish him for 
this. I looked like you in the blouse and hat, and 
he'll be punished enough when he finds out it was I. 
Kiss me »once more before I die, and tell dad it 
was all my fault — all my fault." 
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The moon, never paler, never clearer than it is 
when it creeps over the San Samoane Mountains, 
looked down that night on a man who led two 
horses down the mountain side, and on one of the 
horses was the limp, dead body of a girl. 



LIEUTENANT HARDING'S FIRST FIGHT. 

He was the Nth lieutenant of the regiment — Nth 
because lowest in rank, an army term that came 
from West Point mathematics. He looked it, too, 
for never had a younger, slimmer, more boyish fel- 
low joined the Eleventh Cavalry from the old acad- 
emy on the Hudson than this one. He lay on the 
hot sand in the foot hills of the Chiricahua moun- 
tains, firing a carbine whenever it got cool enough 
to handle, not very much afraid — for he had got 
over his fear in the excitement of the long running 
fight of the day — and yet decidedly anxious. A 
mesquite bush afforded him some protection, and 
his men were similarly posted behind such shelter 
as they could find on the little hill — that is, all the 
men he had left. The relatives of a good dozen of 
them would draw pensions, and it seemed very 
likely that the remaining twenty-five would share 
the fate of the others. % 

He had taken a carbine and the cartridge belts 
of a dead trooper, and was fighting on the line with 
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the rest of the men. It was a mere fight for dark- 
ness and the slight chance that darkness would give 
for escape, or the still slighter chance that some 
wandering troop of cavalry would stumble on the 
trail — there were plenty of troops in the field in 
that Geronimo campaign — and come to the rescue. 

It was a shame that he was alone with his troop. 
He had graduated at the academy but a few 
months before, and in accordance with gallant 
custom had given up his graduation leave of ab- 
sence to join his troop in the field. There was a 
scarcity of officers in the regiment. His captain 
had been wounded early in the campaign, his first 
lieutenant was on important detached service, and 
the troop was without an officer. So with his head 
full of the campaigns of Napoleon -and of the cal- 
culus, and without the slightest particle of practical 
knowledge of work with a cavalry company in the 
field, he had posted off the very evening of his 
graduation with a nice new uniform, a pretty saber, 
and his diploma, to help capture Geronimo in the 
burning deserts of Arizona. 

Even his colonel smiled when Lieutenant Harding 
reported for duty, he looked so much like a mere 
boy and was so terribly in earnest. But the colonel 
rather liked earnestness, and so before he had met 
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more than three of the officers of the regiment he 
was sent off with his little troop of less than forty 
men to guard a water hole in those gray Chiricahua 
mountains that were known so well to that terrible 
little band of sixty hostiles, and known so little to 
the half-dozen regiments of cavalry and infantry 
that were trying as hard as gallant officers and brave 
men could try to capture him. 

The young ladies of the regiment had not had 
time to discuss him. They had heard a good deal 
about him, though. He was one of the youngsters 
who had been making fools of themselves by falling 
in love with the celebrated beauty and still more cel- 
ebrated coquette, Miss Stewart of Baltimore — she 
who had amused herself for three summers break- 
ing the hearts of the youngsters at the Point, listen- 
ing to their compliments and their sighs until they 
culminated in a declaration of love, and then laugh- 
ing at them for their temerity ; she who made no 
concealment of the fact that the man who would 
win her fair hand must be at least three times a 
millionaire — she who laughingly boasted that two 
men had committed suicide for love of her and that 
a third had gone to Africa on some wild-goose chase 
for renown that he tnigh': perhaps win her hand 
after all. 
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And little Harding, the Nth lieutenant of their 
regiment, had been hardest hit of all. The others 
had long before given up hope of winning the hand 
of the heartless beauty, but Harding never wavered 
in his adoration. He hoped. He dreamed of do- 
ing things that would make her love him. He did 
not believe she was heartless and calculating, as 
they said. He, the smallest, the poorest, the least 
dashing of them all, was the only one who did not 
see the hopelessness of his love. It was courage. 
It was childishness also. The idea that a young 
lieutenant in these days, when there is nothing but 
an occasional Indian campaign to give a chance for 
advancement, could win such distinction that Miss 
Stewart, the society queen, the most lovely woman 
of her time, would blushingly consent to marry 
him, was supremely silly. He was thoroughly 
laughed at — and he was too much engrossed with 
his foolish love affair to notice or care what they 
said. 

It seemed like good luck to him to get a chance 
to command a troop in the campaign. He did not 
think the luck so good after he had spent a month 
in the hot camp at the water hole, eating bacon and 
crackers, and getting his new uniform so filled with 
alkali dust and so covered with stains that he looked 
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like the roughest trooper of them all. He could 
not even write to her from such a place. All he 
could do was to dream of her, sigh, look at her pho- 
tograph, and dream of her again. 

What had occurred on that day certainly wasn't 
very good luck. In his inexperience and preoccu- 
pation he had practically let the troop manage it- 
self, and the result was that he had neither senti- 
nels nor pickets out. As Geronimo was a calculat- 
ing old fellow, and knew pretty well the fighting 
strength of the forces at every water hole along 
the Mexican border, when he wanted water and 
some fresh horses he quietly crept down the moun- 
tain. After a ten-minute fight, which was a com- 
plete and clever surprise, he captured the water 
hole, horses, supplies, and even the guidon of the 
Nth lieutenant's troop, and drove the love-sick 
young officer back into the hills. There, owing to 
the fact that he was driven to bay, the latter re- 
gained enough of his senses to rally his men and 
make a fight for life. 

It was, therefore, in no cheerful frame of mind 
that the lieutenant was firing his carbine from be- 
hind the mesquite bush. His troop beaten, routed, 
perhaps massacred before they got through with it 
— the thing would ruin him. But the instinct of 
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self preservation is very strong with the human be- 
ing, and he and his men were fighting like lions. 
It seemed to him almost like a strain of heavenly 
music when at last, late in the bloody afternoon, he 
heard a blast from a cavalry bugle, and knew 
that from the other side of the little hill another 
body of troopers was hurrying to his aid. It was 
life to him and his men, and to him perhaps one 
more chance to win her. If they could only cap- 
ture Geronimo, he thought, he could claim at least 
part of the credit. 

It was only one troop that had dismounted be- 
hind the hill, and came tumbling up on the skir- 
mish line with a cheer. At its head was a bluff old 
campaigner who had seen many an Indian fight. 
He stopped not at all to make the acquaintance of 
the new lieutenant, but took command without say- 
ing a word, and very soon had what he would have 
called a very pretty little fight going on. There 
was no such thing as driving back those warriors 
of Geronimo's, though, and the campaigner soon 
discovered that he would be doing exceedingly well 
to hold his own even with his greater force. So he 
philosophically took out his pipe and lit it, and 
walked in spite of the zipping bullets over to the 
Nth lieutenant. He was a man of very few words. 
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" You're Harding of ours, aren't you ? " he asked 
him. 

"Yes, sir," answered the youngster, starting to 
rise and salute him. 

" Never mind getting up," said the campaigner 
quickly. " Had a real nice time of it, haven't you ? 
Ought not to leave boys alone in such a place as 
this. Never get your horses back in the world. 
The cunning old duck will skip with them as soon 
as night falls. Oh, yes, I've got some mail for you. 
Couldn't bring anything but the letters. Letters 
from home, I suppose. Used to get that sort once 
myself. Letters from girls whose hearts you've 
broken. Couple of invitations to weddings. One 
of 'em from Miss Stewart, that girl from Balti- 
more that you boys talk about so much. Know it 
because Cushing got one addressed in the same 
hand and just the same size. Here they are. Now 
let me have your carbine. I'll take a few shots 
while you look them over." 

The campaigner did not happen to notice the 
sudden pallor that came to the Nth lieutenant's 
face. In fact, he hardly looked at him at all, but, 
lying down in approved style, drew a sight on a 
bunch of rocks where every now and then a puff of 
smoke proved the presence of an Apache. He had 
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fired perhaps a dozen times when he chanced to 
look up and saw the Nth lieutenant standing erect 
with a queer, wild look in his eyes and a couple of 
tears running down his cheeks. He held in his 
hand the opened wedding invitation. The other 
letters had fallen to the ground. 

" Man, dear," said the old campaigner, " get 
under cover — lie down — quick! No man can live 
five minutes standing under such fire as this." The 
Nth lieutenant did not reply, and the campaigner 
continued, "pretty hard hit in the heart, eh, my 
boy?" 

" Yes — near it — but it doesn't seem to hurt very 
much," answered the Nth lieutenant. 

The campaigner did not seem to understand 
what he had said. He noticed that the boy had 
a firm hold of a branch of the mesquite bush and 
still remained exposed to the fire. The campaigner 
put out his arm and caught the Nth lieutenant by 
the blouse. To his horror the boy fell over into 
his arms. 

" Dead, by thunder! " exclaimed the campaigner. 
" That boy stood there on purpose. What a fool I 
was not to have stopped him ! " 

Miss Stewart of Baltimore was married in great 
style to a man who was thrice a millionaire. She 
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received a great many presents of silver and gold, 
and one of lead. This last was exhibited with the 
rest. It came in the mails in a little box, and was 
simply labeled, "An Apache bullet that went 
through the heart of a man who loved you." 



KANAHEE. 

The scarlet sumac is the color of a Tonto 
maiden's headband, and the red willows in 
White River Canyon are the color of a Tonto 
maiden's cheek. 

She sat embowered in sumac and red willows. 
The gray rocks of one side of the canyon rose be- 
hind her. In front, ten feet away, the foaming 
White River sang its unending song. She sat mo- 
tionless, her feet crossed beneath her, her elbows 
resting on her knees, and her face supported by her 
hands. How many hours she had sat thus only the 
Great Spirit knew. How many nights had fallen 
upon the gloomy canyon, how many suns had filled 
it with glory, how many days she had been without 
food, although there was meat within reach of her 
hand, how long she had been without even a draft 
of water, although the river surged so near, she 
neither knew nor cared. She felt no fatigue, al- 
though she had walked without stopping for even a 
moment's rest from the Tonto basin to this canyon 
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that dropped from the back line of the quarters at 
Fort Apache. 

It was here that he said he would meet her if 
ever she wished to see him. She was to come to 
this canyon, and just as the echoes of the sunset 
gun died away she was to utter the cry of the gray 
coyote thrice, and he would come to her. 

She firmly believed him. It did not seem 
strange to her that a handsome young white Nan- 
tan, who wore yellow straps on his shoulders, and 
lorded it over a troop of cavalry (when his captain 
and first lieutenant were on detached service), 
should love a little Tonto maiden. The young men 
of the villages around her father's were each and all 
of them moon mad for love of her. They called her 
" Mountain Flower " and " Spring Dew " and 
" Rock Rose." They killed bears to provide her 
with coveted claws for her necklace, and each and 
all of them hoped some day to kill a white man or 
two in order that they might shine with more glory 
in her eyes. And all this adoration had made her 
a spoiled little Tonto maiden, who had learned the 
coquette's delight in breaking hearts, and the art of 
keeping her own very safe from injury. 

But one day came a laughing, blue-eyed white 
Nan-tan with his rollicking troop of cavalry to camp, 
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during a hot month of the summer, close by their 
own village. And when the white Nan-tan had 
looked at her and smiled, she had taken her heart 
at once from its safe hiding place, and given it to 
him just as though she had been guarding it all her 
life for his coming. And he understood, for the 
white soldiers, especially the young Nan-tans, are 
very keen in affairs of love. 

For a month she was the happiest young woman 
in the world. Her old father shook his head and 
warned her against everything white. She laughed 
at him. The young men frowned and walked 
stealthily about, muttering threats. She laughed 
at them. The white Nan-tan, she told them, could 
kill them all. 

She felt very secure as well as happy, for was she 
not the most beautiful woman that had ever been 
seen of living man ? She had never seen a white 
woman, and her ideas of them were rather con- 
temptuous. They were as lilies, and could be de- 
stroyed by the pressure of two fingers. Besides, if 
there were any possible white rival, she and the 
other would fight with knives and clubs, and she 
would kill her, proudly, before the very eyes of the 
white Nan-tan himself. 

The white Nan-tan had never told her that he 
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would take her to wife, but she was very sure that 
it was merely a question of a few moons ere he 
would buy her from her father and take her to his 
own wickiup, somewhere where there was a large 
village of the white soldiers. Indeed, he never 
seemed serious in anything, but laughed a great 
deal, which was very different from the manner of 
the surly young men of her own race. Sometimes 
he held her hand for a little while, and stroked her 
glossy black hair ; but he never went further in his 
love making until one day when he and his soldiers 
suddenly broke camp and moved away. 

On that day he took her for a short jaunt, and 
told her where he was going, and how she could 
find the place. And he told her about the canyon 
and the great gun that was fired at sunset, and 
bade her, if she wanted him, to give the coyote call 
in the canyon. She did not know that the young 
Nan-tan shrewdly suspected that she would be per- 
secuted after his departure for her too evident 
preference for him. And then he put his arm 
around her, and touched his lips very lightly to her 
cheek — a caress that seemed very odd and unusual 
to her, but at the same time very delightful. He 
told her that he would come back some day — a 
statement which he made quite unthinkingly, but 
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which gave her great hope and joy. And then he 
rode away, very bravely, at the head of his band of 
white braves. 

The white Nan-tan was not mistaken as to the 
treatment she would receive after he had gone. 
Her father beat her and scolded her. Her mother 
made her do the work of four women, and gave her 
only leavings from each meal to eat. The young 
men who once worshiped her now taunted her and 
boasted how they would have killed her white Nan- 
tan if her love had been worth it. The young girls, 
in fact, all the women, laughed at her, and it almost 
seemed as though her pony hung his head in 
shame, although he had formerly been the wildest 
and proudest in the drove. But he was no longer 
her pony now, for her father had taken him from 
her and given him to a younger sister. But Kana- 
hee bore it all very bravely. Had not the white 
Nan-tan promised to come back? And when he 
did come back he would buy her for more ponies 
and blankets than her father could get for all his 
other daughters put together. Then it would be 
her turn to taunt the young men and laugh at the 
young girls. 

She counted the days through the first moon, 
and he did not come. She counted the days 
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through the second, and it was the same. At the 
end of the third moon her heart was heavy with 
doubt and fear. She no longer counted the days, 
but worked on and suffered silently. 

Six moons had passed, and she could endure it 
no longer. One night, when the village was asleep, 
she took her knife and enough food to last her for a 
few days, and started out on the trail in the direc- 
tion the white Nan-tan had indicated. Three days 
and nights she walked, and on the morning of the 
fourth she sank down on one side of White River 
Canyon and saw the smoke rise from the barracks 
of the white soldiers on the other. 

Her heart leaped with joy. She clambered down 
the steep trail to the river, and drank and ate. 
Then she hid in the red willows and waited for sun- 
set. A trail ran by the side of the river on this 
bank, and the rocks rose abruptly from the mad 
waters on the other. So she knew that when he 
came it would be hy this trail. 

At sunset she heard the great gun, and it would 
have frightened her had not her mind been so 
intent on the cry of the coyote. Three times she 
uttered that peculiar wail, and three times she 
heard the echoesrun up and down the canyon 
until it seemed as though a whole pack were yelp- 
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ing around her. She could hear the answering 
bark of dogs, and knew that the sound must have 
been carried to his ears. Then she crept into a 
bunch of red willows and waited. 

He came. But he did not come at her call. He 
did not come for her, and he did not come alone. 
Walking behind him on the trail was a pale young 
girl in a snow-white dress. She was so beautiful 
that Kanahee sank on her knees and dared not 
breathe. She would have thought it a spirit from 
the land of the dead had she not heard her laugh 
in a low, rippling way that sounded like the song 
of a bird. 

Kanahee felt a pain at her heart as though she 
had been struck by an arrow. Who was this won- 
derful white girl with hair like a sunrise and clothes 
like the flying clouds? What was she to him? 
Did the white Nan-tan think her more beautiful than 
Kanahee ? Her heart sank when she asked herself 
this question, for she knew that she was ugly and 
homely compared to this vision in white. 

But she would not give up. She would not be- 
lieve that he had a false heart until she was sure. 
She would wait. And meanwhile she would try 
the snake. It is not a pretty superstition, this of 
the snake, nor one that is likely to be adopted by 
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Kanahee's more civilized sisters. But a Tonto 
maiden firmly believes that she can read in the eyes 
of a rattlesnake her fate in love — provided she cap- 
ture the snake alive herself. 

Kanahee waited until morning, and when the first 
rattlesnake, warmed by the early rays of the sun, 
thrust its head out of a hole in the rocks near by, 
she deftly slipped over it a noose that she had made 
in a strip of buckskin, and held it prisoner. Then 
she again sought her hiding place of sumac and red 
willow. Either end of the strip of buckskin she 
tied to a willow about six inches from the ground, 
thus securing her snake with his head erect and his 
body writhing on the ground. Then she sat down 
before him, and looked into his fiery eyes. The 
eyes blazed, the fangs darted in and out, and the 
body writhed, but the eyes told her nothing of love. 

For hours she sat motionless. For hours she 
rocked herself to and fro and moaned. Night came 
and day came. Night came again and day again, 
and still she watched patiently before the maddened 
snake. But the white Nan-tan did not come again, 
and the snake's eyes told her nothing of love. 

It was evening of the third day when she heard 
a footfall. She peered through the bushes and saw 
him again. Again the pale girl in the white dress 
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was walking daintily behind him. They stopped 
in the trail directly in front of her. The tall, white 
Nan-tan turned and held out his arms. The pale 
girl walked up to him with a beautiful smile, and 
laid her head gently on his shoulder. He folded 
his arms about her and kissed her on the cheek, 
just as he had kissed Kanahee. He smiled and 
whispered in her ear. And then he said playfully 
two words, and the pale girl laughed. The two 
words were " sisagi " and " manana." 

Kanahee knew what both words meant. " Sisagi " 
was the Indian word for "sweetheart" or "darl- 
ing/' " manana " the Mexican word, and by usage 
also the Indian word, for " to-morrow." She did not 
need to read the snake's eyes now. She knew. 

The lovers moved slowly away. Kanahee 
waited until they were out of sight, and then she 
leaned slowly toward her rattlesnake. She pre- 
sented her cheek to it, and the snake struck fu- 
riously at the very spot where the white Nan-tan 
had kissed her. It buried its fangs with its ut- 
most strength, but Kanahee merely smiled. She 
loosened the strip of buckskin from the willows, 
and the snake hurriedly glided away, carrying the 
strip with it. Then Kanahee lay down on the 
grass and burst into tears. 
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# # * * # 

No human being ever saw Kanahee after she left 
her father's wickiup. Even her body was never 
found. For the scarlet sumac is the color of a 
Tonto maiden's heaclband and the red willows in 
White River Canyon are the color of a Tonto 
maiden's cheek. And even the vultures disdain 
the prey of the rattlesnake. 



A DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT. 

A TIRED horse ambled slowly up to the solitary 
adobe house, or rather hut, that meets the sight of 
the dusty traveler who journeys between a certain 
station on the Southern Pacific railroad and the 
famous Indian station at San Carlos. One hundred 
miles of dusty road that wound over a naked, 
sandy plain sparsely dotted with hideous cactus, a 
stretch of the desert on either side, and on the 
horizon walls of gray mountains treeless as the 
desert itself — these were the uncheerful surround- 
ings of McCoy's ranch. Worse than a prison, more 
remote than a Siberian mine, lonelier than the 
grave, here two human souls, father and daughter, 
had lived for more than twelve years, and during 
that twelve years they had been away from that 
adobe oasis, the girl at least, not one single day, 
and the father never longer than it would take him 
to ride over to the mountains for a short hunt. It 
was a watering station on the stage road. An 
artesian well had been sunk there in the early days. 
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Like every other work of man it had to have its 
human slaves, and from the day the last adobe had 
been laid these slaves had been McCoy and his 
daughter Sis. The latter was a child of six when 
she was lifted out of the ox wagon at the door of 
the house. She was now a girl of eighteen. 

What a life hers had been ! One unvarying monot- 
ony of cooking and of washing, of chopping wood 
and feeding the horses and of looking anxiously 
one day up the road for the stage to come down 
and the next day down the road for the stage to 
come up so that she might have dinner (a preten- 
tious name for a meal that consisted always of 
bacon, eggs, coffee and hot bread) prepared for the 
stage driver and what unfortunate companions in 
misery he might be transporting to or from the 
agency. These, alas, gulped down their food as 
hastily as possible and hastened away at once, only 
too anxious to get the thing over with. That was 
all she saw of them. Once in a while she caught 
sight of a muffled figure in an ambulance that 
stopped for water for its thirsty mules and knew 
that it was a woman because it did not get out and 
swear at the heat and dust, an officer's wife 
probably — ah! how she longed to speak to her. 
The rough freighters often camped there. This 
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was the sum total of the girl's experience with 
beings of her kind save one. 

That was the man who sat carelessly erect on the 
tired horse that ambled up to the adobe house. 
Lieutenant Jack Harding was he, of Uncle Sam's 
— th regiment of cavalry. And what a man he 
was, to be sure ! Handsome as a Greek god, stal- 
wart as a Norse warrior, reckless, brave, accom- 
plished, as gentle as a girl until aroused, then as 
wild and defiant as an Apache, he was a Bayard in 
the eyes of most women and a demi-god in the 
estimation of poor Sis. He had stopped over 
night at the watering station six times in four 
years. Sis dreamed of his coming months before 
he appeared, and dreamed, too, of his going months 
after he went. She worshiped him from the 
moment she first saw him. That was all. She had 
read many books, for her father had taught her to 
read, and Jack Harding served in turn as the hero 
of each novel she became possessed of, and, of 
course (O dear little trait of woman's nature), she 
as the heroine. 

Lieutenant Jack jumped from his horse as lightly 
as though a ride of fifty miles were a mere baga- 
telle, and walked smilingly up to the door. Just as 
he reached it Sis came bashfully to the doorway. 
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" Hello, Sis," said the lieutenant cheerfully. 

" O ," replied Sis. She never could talk to 

him. 

" Dad home ? " 

" Nope." 

"Hunting?" 

" Yep." 

" Well, I've come to make my party call for the 
last time I was here. Got anything to eat ? " 

" Only bacon and eggs." 

"Good enough for a prince — if the prince is as 
hungry as I am. All right, get them ready. I'll 
go and take care of Noche — want some water, old 
girl ? " He led off the horse, and Sis turned from 
the doorway to the kitchen. As she did so she 
stepped just for one moment into a little room 
that, were she a lady, she would call her boudoir, 
though it was but little larger than a good-sized 
piano box, and looked searchingly at her own face 
in a bit of broken looking-glass. What did she 
see ? No thing of beauty, I assure you. This girl 
had not been dowered by God with that divine gift 
that makes every woman who possesses it a queen. 
Far from it. But so ignorant of the world was she, 
so much an utter stranger to the appearance of 
others of her sex, that she did not know that she 
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was remarkably homely. Freckle-faced, pug-nosed, 
red-haired, rough and worn with work, she was in 
appearance positively ugly. She had often asked 
her father whether or not she was good looking, 
and he had invariably replied, " Yes." But he 
always said it in such a way that poor Sis began at 
last to suspect that she was not really as beautiful 
as the heroines of Scott's novels (she knew the des- 
criptions of them by heart). Still it might be, and 
she hoped — a thing that a woman does almost as 
easily as she forgives. 

The supper was eaten in the usual wondering 
silence on her part and the running fire of nonsense 
on the part of the lieutenant. He accused her of 
being in love with " Peg-Leg," the mule driver, and 
was cheerfully unconscious of the fact that his 
words tortured her heart until she almost broke 
down and cried before him. He told her all the 
news of the post and the latest jokes on the officers, 
in an endeavor — a vain one — to make her laugh. 
People who have lived ten years in a desert do not 
laugh. At last it was over, and she cleared away 
and washed the dishes. He smoked his pipe the 
while, wondering how in the world she came to be 
so homely, wondering how she managed to exist in 
such a place, and coming to a mental conclusion as 
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to how long he himself could stand such a life 
before committing suicide. Then he went out and 
took a stroll on the sandy desert. Old McCoy was 
not in sight, and though it was moonlight it was 
hardly probable that he would return that night. 
He congratulated himself, too, that Sis had not 
been brought up to the ideas of good society, else he 
would have to make his bed in the hay that night 
and leave the house, double barred and locked, to 
Sis. He even thoughtlessly muttered to himself, 
" What a wonderful protection a homely face is ! " 
Then he went back to the kitchen to talk to Sis a 
while before going to bed. As he entered, a sight 
met his astonished eyes that almost made him 
burst with laughter. It was nothing more nor less 
than Sis arrayed in a gown that would have been an 
absurdity in caricature. Green satin trimmed with 
red ribbons and a red sash, formless, shapeless, it 
was her pitiful attempt to appear beautiful. Her 
great hands hung from the sleeves like baskets from 
the branches of an apple tree. Her red face and 
hair looked redder still by the contrast with the 
gaudy colors of the dress, and she stood in the ha- 
bitual slouching attitude so characteristic of her. 
Yet there was something in her gray eyes that told 
him it was a supreme moment in her life — the wear- 
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ing of this dress — and he did not laugh. Indeed, 
for a moment ,he almost felt sad. He tried to sit 
down as unconcernedly as possible and busied him- 
self filling his pipe. He did not dare to look at 
her. He hoped she would do something or say 
something, but she did not. She stood there 
silent, intense, looking at him so earnestly that it 
was but too manifest that she was trying to read 
his thoughts. He must do something. 

" Where did you get that dress, Sis ? " he said as 
quietly as he could. 

" Dad gave it to me," she answered. " He al- 
ways promised me a satin dress, and so last Christ- 
mas he sent and got the satin. I made it. This is 
the first time I have worn it before any one." 

She spoke as though the words were choking her. 
She seemed to be nerving herself for something 
unusual. She was. 

" Tell me," she cried almost fiercely, " tell me 
honestly, am I beautiful ? " 

He tried not to do it. He felt like a cur, a second 
afterwards, for having done it. But he could not 
help it, do what he could to control himself. He 
laughed aloud. 

"Oh, don't — don't — don't " she almost 

screamed. Then she fell on the floor in a green 
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and red heap and wept. Jack had seen women weep 
before (a number of them had wept at different 
times when he had come to " say good-by "), but 
never before had he seen such a torrent of tears as 
this. There was no stemming it, though he tried 
very hard. It seemed an age before it ceased, and 
then it seemed another age that she sat there mo- 
tionless with her face in her hands as though she 
was trying to hide it. He felt horribly nervous. It 
took him sixteen matches, as he afterwards said, to 
smoke one pipe. Finally she broke the silence. 
Her voice was calm enough as she asked : 

" What is a beautiful woman like ? " 

He did not answer in words. It was just a little 
hard to speak at all. He unbuttoned his blouse and 
took from -the inside pocket a photograph and 
handed it to her. She held it fiercely in her two 
great rough hands and gazed at it steadily for a long 
time. Poor woman, she learned what beauty was 
and she learned of the love of this man whom she 
worshiped. Then she got up, handed back the pho- 
tograph to its owner, and walked silently and slowly 
from the room. 

It was hard for Jack Harding to sleep that night. 
He got into a fitful slumber along towards morning, 
and he had not been sleeping for an hour when he 
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found himself standing awake in the middle of the 
room feeling for his revolver in the gray light of the 
early dawn. 

" Nothing but a shot could wake me like that," 
he said to himself, and hastily pulling on his clothes 
and taking his revolver in his hand he went through 
the house. The fire had been built and breakfast, 
already cooked, was waiting for him. " I guess Sis 
didn't sleep much either," he thought. He knocked 
at her door but received no answer. " Milking the 
cow, I guess," he thought, but there was beginning 
to be a horrible dread in his heart. He ran hastily 
out of the house, and there — there under his own 
window, lay Sis, again a green and red heap, but 
there was red on the dress now that was not ribbon. 
She had shot herself in the breast. He ran to her 
and picked her up. He carried her into the house 
and swore at himself for never having had the en- 
ergy to study a little surgery in all the long years of 
his army idleness. Presently she revived a little 
and he heard her murmur faintly : " Tell dad good- 
by — tell him I can't help him any longer." 

" Oh, Sis ! " he pleaded, " why did you do this? " 

" Because you laughed at me, " she answered. 

" But I did not mean it. You are beautiful, Sis, 
indeed, you are very beautiful." 
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" Oh, no, I'm not," she said. " I know what beauty 



is now." 



He could say nothing for a time. He hardly 
knew why he said what he did when he spoke. 

" Sis," he asked her gently, " tell me, why did you 
want to be beautiful ? " 

" Because — because I loved you," she answered 
slowly and with a sob. 

And when her father got home that afternoon and 
walked gayly into the little adobe house, he found 
them still together, one dead — one weeping. 



INTO BATTLE AND THROUGH IT. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. 

We have been at it all day, and are still trudging 
wearily onward. All day in the dust of a dry plain 
and the heat of the tropics we have kept it up ; 
that is, the strongest of us. The others have liter- 
ally dropped by the wayside — played out. There 
is a scant two-thirds of us left now, for we are not 
seasoned veterans. On the contrary, we are cit- 
izen soldiers, volunteers, militia, who have never 
before known acute physical suffering. From sun 
up until sun down, and now far into the hot night, 
we have been making a forced march. Where? 
We do not know. Some of our officers know, and 
that is enough. The friends we have left behind 
us at home are better informed about it than we 
are. They have their papers to tell them. As for 
ourselves, we have learned how little the individ- 
ual soldier knows of what is going on around him. 

A battle is being fought somewhere in our front. 
This we know, for we have heard the firing of the 
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heavier guns. It cheered us on while it lasted, for 
we knew our comrades were being hard pressed, 
and we were going to their rescue ; but when 
night fell, as it does in the tropics suddenly, the 
firing ceased and our minds became more than ever 
conscious of our tired muscles. We are making 
barely three miles an hour now. We are tired, 
sleepy, hungry, and, far worse, thirsty, with no 
means to relieve our thirst. Our canteens have 
been empty for hours, though we each carry two. 
A man uses a great amount of water in a hot cli- 
mate. The worst of it is that most of us foolishly 
used part of the water in one canteen to moisten 
the canvas of the other, so that the water in the 
latter would be cooled by the evaporation. It is a 
tropical trick which we have learned — in this case 
to our disadvantage. We shall know better next 
time. But will there be a next time ? We are go- 
ing into battle. Will we go through it ? Not all 
of us. There are prizes in this game we have been 
so anxious to play, and the prizes are death. 

We are sadly out of temper. What is worse, our 
officers are also, for the strain has told on them as 
well as on the men, and their cries of " Close 
up ! " and " Stop straggling ! " become harsher and 
sharper as we drag ourselves, half stumbling, along 
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the dusty road. A band of specters we seem to 
each other, a long swaying serpent with its tail lost 
in the darkness behind. 

A strange army we would seem to the people 
who flocked to see us in New York. While we 
have not been in battle yet, we have been in the 
field long enough to learn to throw away every- 
thing that is not absolutely necessary. There is 
not even a blanket in the command now, for the 
nights are so hot we do not need them, and as to 
tents — well, we turned them over to the quarter- 
master long ago. But we have added some things 
of more use. A number of pickaxes and spades 
have been dealt out to us, and we take turns carry- 
ing them with many a complaint. Our brigade 
commander is quoted as saying that we will be 
more willing to carry them after we have been un- 
der fire a few times. They are handy things to 
dig trenches with, and the trenches will save our 
lives — some of them. 

Twenty-five miles we have made to-day, they tell 
us, and we have five more to make. They seem 
endless ; but in reality they prove to be a scanty 
three and a half, for our comrades who have been 
in the fight of the day have been vastly outnum- 
bered, and have been driven back by the enemy, 
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though they have stubbornly fought every inch of 
the ground. 

With delight we hear a rough challenge, " Who 
comes there?" and are halted and ordered to stack 
our arms, while our commanding officer goes for- 
ward to give an account of himself. It is a joyous 
opportunity to rest, and we are most of us asleep 
by the side of the road before he comes back. We 
get but a cat nap, however, and are soon moving 
again, this time in a direction at right angles to the 
road. We know what that means. We have ar- 
rived at the field of battle for to-morrow's fight. 
Behind us we can hear, indistinctly, the commands 
for other regiments to form " left front into line." 
Now we are brought to " attention " ourselves. 
Our column of fours wheels left into line, and we 
are halted again. Again our guns are stacked, and 
after being cautioned not to wander away from 
them, we hear the welcome order " Dismissed." 

" Water ! " is now the cry on every lip, and after 
a time we find some and quench our feverish thirst. 
This satisfied, hunger takes its turn, and we seek 
wood with which to build a fire, delighted now with 
anticipations of hot coffee and delicious fried bacQn. 
For days our stomachs have turned at the thought 
of bacon, for it has been the only meat issued to us 
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for over a month, but to-night it will surely be deli- 
cious. Alas! we have counted without our host. 
The moment a fire is started we get a dozen orders 
to put it out, and an officer springs toward it and 
kicks the pieces of burning wood in a dozen direc- 
tions. Even before he does so there is a queer buzz- 
ing, humming and whistling in the air, and we 
know why we must do without it. It was an ex- 
cellent mark for the enemy, and the whistling we 
heard was of bullets. We have been under fire. 
The firing has ceased, but the idea gives us a 
strange feeling of elation. We are something more 
than the average run of our fellow men. Without 
a complaint we, who have often dined at Delmon- 
ico's, sit down to a meal of raw bacon, hard-tack 
and cold water. Then, like so many satisfied ani- 
mals, we drop in our places and fall asleep on the 
bare ground with our coats for pillows. 

Sleep, did I say? Surely we did not sleep. It 
is still night, but a sergeant is awakening us with 
a rough order to be quiet and fall into ranks. 
The roll is called, again we break ranks, and are 
given ten minutes to bolt more raw bacon and 
hard-tack. Still more of it is issued to us to carry, 
for once in battle there will be little chance for us 
to get food until it is over. We are ordered to fill 
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our canteens and be more careful of our water 
supply in future (which we will surely be), and 
then our half-numbed and aching bodies are loaded 
down with a further issue of ammunition. 

In the east there is a faint strip of light, and we 
are hurriedly marched forward into our place on 
the right of our line, for the twilight of morning is 
of as short duration as that of night, and we must 
get as near the enemy as we can under cover of the 
darkness. To-day it is our side which has the 
greater numbers, unless the enemy has also been 
reinforced during the night, and we are to attack 
and win back all that was lost yesterday, and more, 
if we can. Orders are given in muffled tones, and 
we plunge forward in the darkness, leaving the 
fighters of yesterday behind as a reserve. 

The light in the east grows brighter. We can 
see a company fall back now and then, as it is or- 
dered into position as a reserve or support. Then 
comes an order from our own battalion commander : 
" Form for attack — the first the base company — 
march ! " Our captain halts every other section to 
form the company supports, and the rest are hur- 
ried forward into line of squads, still moving for- 
ward, but now more cautiously. 

A flame of fire bursts from the eastern horizon, 
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and as it does so another bursts in front of us with 
a roar. A man who has just been joking with us 
falls dead at our side ; we hear a rolling of mus- 
ketry, and know the battle has begun. Day breaks 
in an instant ; we can see the puffs of smoke from 
the enemy's position, and we are given the wel- 
come order to fire a few rounds at them. In an in- 
stant we are wild with the excitement of battle, 
and it is well that we are held in this line of squads 
and under the immediate command of a non-com- 
missioned officer, or we should fire away all our 
ammunition before the battle was half fought. 

We are well into the zone of fire now, and the 
squads of our line advance alternately in rushes of 
about thirty yards. This line then lies down and 
fires while the other makes a similar rush, gaining 
half that distance to our front. Now we cease 
firing and take our turn at the forward movement 
while the other squads fire. Men begin to fall in 
these rushes now, but we are too excited and too 
busy to notice or think of them — thank God. 
Very willingly we obey orders not to expose our- 
selves more than we can help, but to take advan- 
tage of every tree, rock or gully that can shield 
us. 

The enemy's fire is hot and effective. The bul- 
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lets " zip " by our ears or over our heads, and some 
go with a " spat " into the earth at our feet, but 
many find their mark, and we are soon deployed 
by squads into line of skirmishers. A thin line it 
seems to us, with too much distance between the 
individual skirmishers, for our dead and wounded 
are not in it, and they are more than we thought. 
We glance anxiously backward and wonder if it is 
not time for the supports to be brought to our aid. 
This looks too much like fighting the entire army 
of the enemy by ourselves. Yes, there they come, 
already deployed like ourselves into line of skir- 
mishers, and back in the distance we can see the 
battalion and brigade reserves closing up. We 
know what that means. We are nearer the enemy's 
position than we think. When those reserves get 
on the line there will be one wild charge — and the 
enemy will be defeated or we will — a trifling matter 
depending upon which has the greater numbers and 
which the better fighters. 

The supports are with us now, and we rush for- 
ward with more confidence, this time by sections. 
Our fire becomes more rapid as we halt in turn — 
and more men drop at each rush. But behind us 
the reserves are coming, and we know that they will 
more than fill their places. On the drill ground at 
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home the reserves always seemed ludicrously use- 
less. What confidence they give us now ! 

The trees and rocks grow scarcer now, and the 
whole line is suddenly halted. In a rift of the 
smoke we can see the enemy's position, not two 
hundred yards away. They have anticipated our 
intention to attack, and have thrown up rude in- 
trenchments. Now comes the order for " rapid 
fire," and we pump bullets at the enemy until our 
rifle barrels are so hot we cannot touch them. If 
the enemy give way at this, we know we will not 
have to charge them. But they answer the fire 
ferociously. The combined firing sounds like the 
" rolling" of a thousand deafening drums, punctuated 
irregularly by the booming of cannon and the steady 
whir of the enemy's machine guns. 

Now comes the final test. We are commanded 
to " fix bayonets," and then continue the rapid fire. 
There is the tramp of thousands of men in our rear. 
Up come the reserves. Another long rush is 
made, followed by " rapid fire " again. And then 
comes the command we are so impatient to hear ; 
" To the charge — march ! " and we spring forward 
through the smoke with our bayonets at the charge. 
There are plucky men against us, and they stand to 
their posts and pour a murderous fire into us as we 
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dash over that last hundred yards. But we reach 
their line at last, and go over their intrenchments 
at a couple of bounds. An indescribable mel£e 
follows of individual fighting with bayonets, revol- 
vers, swords and clubbed muskets. And then, pant- 
ing and exhausted, we cease — victors, for our 
enemies have either surrendered or died at their 
posts. 

On we go again, mad with joy, this time turning 
to our left. We have turned their flank. The 
enemy's cavalry charge us, but they are met and 
driven back by cavalry of our own. Our light 
artillery dashes up to some high ground to our 
right and opens fire. Our cavalry plunges in to 
reap the fruit of victory in captures ; we can see 
the enemy's line giving way all along their front, 
hotly pursued by our own. All is practically over 
save the pursuit, in which at present we are too ex- 
hausted to join. We are halted to guard prisoners 
and captured cannon — and get time to think, to real- 
ize that we have been into battle and through it 
victoriously. 



CALLAGHAN'S FAILURE. 

Mr. Callaghan was busily engaged in an in- 
spection of silverware that seemed to interest him 
exceedingly. He examined each article carefully, 
often stopping long enough to test the particular 
article with his teeth, or even to bend it. At the 
same time his actions were quiet, and, one might 
say, reserved. He did not appear to care to be no- 
ticed. 

He was a rather tall young fellow, "carelessly 
dressed," as they say in novels, and had a pale face, 
like a student's. One might,jndeed, have thought 
him a poor student were it not for his eyes, which, 
instead of looking tired and dreamy like a student's, 
were exceedingly active and restless. On the 
whole, his face and his general appearance were not 
prepossessing. Indeed, the policeman on the beat 
most frequented by Mr. Callaghan in social life re- 
ported him at the precinct house as " a general 
*ough — suspicious." 
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Mr. Callaghan, although very young, had already 
learned the value of exceeding caution. Hence he 
was almost noiseless, and he inspected the silver- 
ware in the very mild light of a half-opened dark 
lantern. A happy smile played around the corners 
of his face the while, for the silverware he was ex- 
amining proved to be of the finest and newest, and 
bore the monogram of a famous New York family. 
For that matter, the entire surroundings of Mr. Cal- 
laghan at the time were of the richest. The very 
sideboard at which he labored was worth a small 
fortune, and the cut glass upon it looked very 
beautiful in the mellow light. There were rich red 
tints in some of the glassware, occasioned by their 
contents, but Mr. Callaghan did not stop to ex- 
amine them. He did not believe in drinking during 
business hours. The time was something after 
midnight. 

Mr. Callaghan was aroused from his preoccupa- 
tion by a faint click. It sounded very much like 
the click of a trigger as a revolver is cocked. It 
was a trifle startling, but he did not lose his pre- 
sence of mind. He faced around like a flash, and 
turned off the rays of his dark lantern. He knew 
it was almost useless to take the latter precaution, 
however, for he was well informed, and he knew 
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that in the houses of the rich of to-day it required 
but the pressing of a button to turn on a full 
stream of electric lights throughout the entire floor. 
The sudden burst of light came, just as he expected 
it would, and as it did so he heard a voice say, 
" Don't dare to move." 

He was more startled by the voice than he was 
by the sudden glare of the electric lights, for it 
was the voice of a young girl. Mr. Callaghan 
blinked a few times, took a good look, and then his 
thin face broadened a trifle into a smile. At the 
other end of the room stood a very pale but reso- 
lute girl in a pink wrapper. She held a little gold- 
mounted revolver of a caliber so small that Mr. Cal- 
laghan, but for his natural politeness, would have 
laughed at it outright, and she was biting her lip, 
for she was apparently very nervous. The revolver 
was pointed in Mr. Callaghan's direction, but, alas ! 
the hand that held it was shaking very perceptibly. 
Callaghan grinned. " Isn't it rather late for you to 
be out ? " he asked her. 

" Don't dare to move," she replied. " I know 
precisely what to do. Papa told me before he went 
away. I am going to send the burglar-alarm and 
have you arrested. Then you will be sent to State's 
prison." 
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" Well," almost laughed Mr. Callaghan, "why 
don't you do it ? I'm waiting." 

" Because," she answered, hesitatingly — " because 
you're standing in front of it." 

"Oh, am I?" answered Callaghan. "Then I'll 
move away. I always like to be polite to ladies." 
He moved away a few steps. 

She frowned a little bit. Then she said : " Ex- 
cuse me. Will you please move a little further 
away ? " 

" Certainly," he answered ; " anything to oblige 
a real lady." 

She stepped toward the alarm, which Callaghan 
had not until then perceived, and stretched forth 
her hand. She was about to turn the little handle, 
when Callaghan said, hastily : 

" Hold on a minute. Do you think that would 
be a nice thing to do ? " 

" Of course it would," she answered. 

" Just think about it a moment," Callaghan con- 
tinued. " If you do that I'll be arrested, and sent 
up for fifteen or twenty years. Fifteen or twenty 
years in a little cell all by myself, with no one to 
talk to and nothing to do — except break stone for 
my health. Now I don't care anything about it 
myself. Of course I haven't done you any wrong. 
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I haven't got away with the silver, and therefore 
there isn't any wrong done you — is there ? I tried 
to, but you have got the best of me, and you're an 
awfully brave little girl to do it, too. But just 
think of yourself during the next fifteen or twenty 
years if you have sent me up. Every day you'll be 
thinking about the poor fellow who's doing time be- 
cause you made him, and every night you'll be ly- 
ing awake crying because you made him suffer so 
much for such a little thing, and every time the 
minister in your church says anything about forgiv- 
ing your enemies you'll be thinking he means you, 
and—" 

She broke in — " I think I'll let you go." She said 
it very earnestly. 

Callaghan laughed aloud. " That's right," he said. 
" I knew you would, for I knew you were a lady the 
minute I saw you. I didn't mean what I said.* 
Probably in a month you'd forget all about me. No 
one remembers a fellow who's doing time but the 
police and the detectives. I was just trying an ex- 
periment. Do you think I was afraid you'd call 
the police ? Nonsense. Do you think I was afraid 
of your little revolver ? Nonsense. I've been shot 
twice by real revolvers. If you had tried to send the 
burglar-alarm do you know what I'd done? I'd 
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have made a quick jump for you, and I'd have had 
my hands about your throat before you could have 
winked. If you had fired the revolver you would 
have missed me. Girls can't shoot." He said this 
last almost contemptuously ; but he was sorry a mo- 
ment afterwards, for he noticed that she was grow- 
ing very white and very frightened too. Neverthe- 
less, he continued : " And after I'd got my hands 
about your neck, and you couldn't scream or strug- 
gle or shoot, what do you suppose I'd have done?" 

She did not reply. She could not speak. She 
was trembling violently. 

" I'd have — I'd have " — he was embarrassed, and 
he actually blushed — Callaghan blushed — " I'd have 
kissed you," he said, with an effort, " and then I'd 
have gone away. But you needn't look frightened 
any longer. I ain't going to hurt you, and I ain't 
going to kiss you ; for some day you'd be ashamed 
of it, and you'd be ashamed to tell your sweetheart 
that Rocky Callaghan kissed you. And I ain't 
a-going to take anything that belongs to this house, 
although I could right before your eyes. I'm just 
a-going peaceably home." He started to walk 
toward the window by which he had entered. As 
he did so, however, he looked at her critically, 
stopped, and said: "You're going to hold out just 
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about until I'm gone. Then you are going to faint. 
I can't leave you here alone in a faint. I'll fix it." 
He walked deliberately to the side board and poured 
out a glass of wine. " Here," said he, " drink this, 
and then go upstairs to bed as quick as you can. I'll 
lock the window after I go out." 

She took the wine with a frightened," Thank you," 
and drank it. 

Mr. Callaghan turned to leave. "That brings 
the red back in your cheeks," he said. " It's a 
good thing when not taken during business hours. 
Now I'm going, but I want you to remember that 
I am not afraid of the burglar-alarm or the little 
revolver. I'm not going to rob you, because — be- 
cause you are so brave, and because you are so 
pretty. I sort of hate to make a failure of a job and 
I guess the boys will guy me a bit for it ; but you 
are too pretty." Saying which, Mr. Callaghan 
climbed nimbly through the window and dis- 
appeared. 



SCOTTY'S FAITH. 

" Whew;, what a night ; " muttered the guard of 
a Sixth Avenue train, as he threw open the gates 
at Thirty-third Street. " I'll bet there ain't a pas- 
senger gets on. No sensible man, woman or child 
would be out at this time of night in a storm, and 
Christmas Eve, too." 

He was about to close the gates again and seek 
the protection of the interior of the car, when a 
small form emerged from the blinding snow and 
passed inside. It was the form of a very small and 
very ragged boy, with a small bundle of evening 
papers under his arm. He had protected them, 
apparently, for a time by covering them with a 
piece of brown wrapping paper, but they were wet 
through and through now, and valueless, even 
though it were earlier than midnight. He was 
a very tired and sleepy little fellow, and he was 
sound asleep almost as soon as he touched the cane 
seat of the car. 

" He hasn't been long at the business," said the 
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guard to himself, with a pitying smile. " Most of 
'em gets along without any sleep at all, so far as I 



can see." 



The boy, beyond his extreme youth and the 
absence of the characteristic tough facial expression 
of the New York gamin, was merely a conventional 
specimen of the army of boys who make a living — 
Heaven knows what kind of living : — by selling the 
daily papers. Of all the inhabitants of the great 
metropolis their life is probably the most myster- 
ious and by no means the least interesting. Most 
of them are homeless and practically all of them 
are dependent on the sale of papers for their daily 
food. One wonders how they even get money 
enough to buy clothes, if, indeed, they ever buy any, 
and what they do for medical attendance in time 
of sickness, how and why they ever drifted into 
such a life, and what becomes of them when they 
leave it. The youngster who sat asleep in the car 
of the Sixth Avenue L train on the Christmas Eve, 
was undoubtedly a beginner at the business. An 
old overcoat that he wore and on which there still 
remained a single button showed by its patches 
that he had once been cared for by a woman. His 
rough shoes, carelessly laced, were still guiltless of 
holes, and above them one could see that he wore a 
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pair of fairly warm stockings. Indeed, one would 
have hazarded the guess that he was the son of 
some poor workingwoman, a widow probably, and 
that she had died some months before and left her 
poor little penniless boy to win his own right to 
existence. 

As the train pulled up at Park Place the knowing 
guard gave him a hearty shake and shouted in his 
ear: 

" Say, kid, you want to get off here, don't you ? " 

The boy yawned, opened his eyes, grabbed his 
wet papers, and with a comical sigh prepared to get 
out. 

" Do you live at the Newsboys' Lodging House ? " 
asked the guard. 

" Nope." 

" Where ? " asked the guard. 

" I'm partners with Blinks," replied the boy. 

"Who's Blinks?" asked the guard; but the 
sleepy boy was on the platform by this time, and 
he did not hear the answer. Descending the steps 
of the station, he struck off in the heavily falling 
snow for Newspaper Row. He was just opposite 
the Post Office, when he heard, some yards away, 
the peculiar falsetto "You-hou" by which boys 
signal to each other. He answered it by a similar 
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call, and made in the direction of the sound he had 
heard. At the corner of Park Row he met the 
other boy, who was standing under a street lamp 
with his back to the storm. 

" Hello, Scotty ! " said the latter. 

" Hello, Blinks ! " said the little boy (for the other 
was perhaps four or five years the elder). 

"Wot's the luck ?" 

" Not much, Blinks — de storm was too bad." 

" How much chink yer got, Scotty? " 

" Only seventeen cents, Blinks." 

" Dey's no coffee and doughnuts to-night, then, 
Scotty, and no breakfast to-morrow until we earn 
it, for I'm busted." 

"Oh, Blinks," said Scotty. "And this is 
Christmas Eve." 

" Dat's all de luckier. To-morrow we gets a big 
dinner for nothin, don't we ? That's de only good 
Christmas is to us, anyway." 

But there were a couple of big tears in Scotty 's 
eyes. He made no reply, but put his hand affec- 
tionately in the great, rough, and, I regret to say, 
dirty hand of Blinks, and walked on with him. 
The fact was that this was the first Christmas since 
the death of his mother, and, poor though she was, 
she had always been able to make Christmas a 
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happy day for her little boy, and one to be thought 
of weeks before it came, and remembered weeks 
after it passed. 

The fact was, too, that Scotty was, in the news- 
boy vernacular, " A sissy boy," or, in other words, 
a bit effeminate, and had been known to cry on 
several occasions before. It was a knowledge of 
this effeminacy that had caused the Blinks protec- 
torate, as it were. A protectorate it was that was 
recognized all over town, for Master Blinks had 
administered several thrashings on Scotty *s account, 
and held himself ready for an indefinite increase in 
the number, should it become necessary to 
administer them. 

The two boys walked a short way down the 
street and turned into Theater Alley. It was evi- 
dently a familiar locality to them, for they made 
almost unconsciously for the red glare that came 
from the engine-room of one of the great office- 
buildings not far from the intersection of Theater 
Alley and Ann Street. Here they suddenly dis- 
appeared from view. A close observer might have 
discovered, had he been watching them, that they 
had crawled into one of the air-shafts of the office- 
building and would not have been wrong if he had 
supposed that they had made it their habitual sleep- 
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ing-place. It was not an uncomfortable place for a 
couple of gamins, either. But next to the engine- 
room, it was always quite warm enough, there was 
plenty of ventilation, and what most commended it 
to the boys, there was no one to say when they 
should come in and when they should leave. If 
the engineer or a stray policeman should happen to 
notice them, in all probability they would be left 
undisturbed, for these watchers of the night are by 
no means heartless. And then the throbbing of 
the engine and the rumble of the presses in the 
basement of the building were a not unpleasant 
lullaby after one got used to it. 

Blinks had no sooner gained his accustomed 
place alongside the warm wall than he began to go 
to sleep, but it was not so with Scotty. The 
smaller boy could not forget even in misery the 
fact that it was Christmas Eve. He sighed a little 
and perhaps cried. Gray-haired boys have done 
that when they thought of their mothers — so it 
would not have been at all effeminate. At any 
rate, just as Blinks was about to dream of a happy 
land, where every one always won at " craps," 
Scotty put his hand confidingly in Blinks's and asked : 
" Blinksey, do you believe there is a Santa Claus ? " 

" Naw," responded Blinks sleepily, " o* course 
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dey ain't; I don't believe in none o' dem things. 
You won't eider when you know as much as I do." 

" M udder said dere wuz," continued Scotty. 

" Aw ; de wimmen likes to make de kids believe 
dere is," growled Blinks, " but 'taint so, just the 
samey." 

" It u'd be awfully nice if it wus so," said the 
smaller boy with a great sigh. 

" 'Twouldn't do us no good," said the larger boy, 
very cynically. " Ye don't suppose he'd be snoop- 
ing around in T'eater Alley looking fur kids, do 
yer? 'Sides, he only gives kids playt'ings and 
candy, and dey wouldn't do us no good. Wot we 
wants, Scotty, is chink, and we wants it bad." 

Here Blinks, having settled the question beyond 
doubt, turned over and went promptly to sleep. 
But Scotty — well, Scotty couldn't sleep for a 
long time. 

The presses were just beginning to whir in the 
press-room of the great Daily] Universe, and the 
night editor, copy readers and foremen were re- 
doubling their efforts to get the 'paper out on time' 
(a race with time that occurs three hundred and 
sixty-five times in every year in every newspaper 
office in the land), when Mr. Sackett, the some- 
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what intellectual-looking sporting editor of the 
aforesaid Universe, cocked his feet up on the desk 
in front of him, squinted through his eye-glasses in 
the direction of the telegraph editor, and asked the 
latter : 

" What the deuce are you doing with so many 
bundles, Mack ? " 

" Christmas presents for the children," replied the 
telegraph editor. " They've got to be happy one 
day in the year, you know, even if their father is a 
newspaper man." 

" It is Christmas, isn't it ? " continued the sport- 
ing editor. " I haven't given or received a Christ- 
mas present in ten years, I guess. I suppose you 
think I'm deteriorating?" 

" I never think any man is deteriorating who can 
show up as much money as that," replied the other, 
glancing at a great pile of crumpled bills — ones, 
fives, tens, and even twenties — that the sporting 
editor was smoothing out and piling up in what he 
would have called a " homogeneous mass." 

" Yes, I'm not poor to-night," said Sackett, in a 
slightly self-satisfied tone of voice. " I guess I 
could afford to give a few modest presents, but the 
deuce of it is I haven't any one to give them to." 

" Get married," said the telegraph editor, walk- 
ing out of the room with his bundles. 
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" Not on your naturalization papers/' responded 
the happy Mr. Sackett. 

Then he continued his operations in finance. It 
did not take him long, and folding up the roll of 
bills, he took his stylish hat (which he had won, of 
course, on an election bet — he always won), and, 
saying " Good-night," walked out. 

Mr. Sackett was blessed not only with a happy 
disposition, but likewise with a very healthy appe- 
tite. So, when he walked out of the office, he 
wended his way down Ann Street to an all-night 
restaurant, where he leisurely discussed a Canap6 
Lorenzo and a bottle of ale. Then he lit a fragrant 
imperial, took a couple of critical whiffs, to let the 
proprietor know that he knew what a good cigar 
was, buttoned up his coat and started for the Third 
Avenue L station. 

It was a singular coincidence that his cigar should 
go out directly in front of the air-shaft that shel- 
tered the disconsolate Scotty and the sleepy Blinks. 
Mr. Sackett made a few remarks that were not in- 
tended for publication, leaned over the shaft, to get 
a little out of the wind, and lit a match. As he 
raised the match to his cigar, his eyes rested on 
something that made him pause and smile. It was 
a boy's worsted stocking hanging empty on the pro- 
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jecting end of a bolt on the side of the shaft Mr. 
Sackett's match went out, but he lit another si- 
lently, and, leaning still further over into the shaft, 
he saw, in the faint light that the match gave, the 
sleeping forms of two boys at the bottom — the 
smaller with his arm thrown around the other's neck 
and a little bare leg snuggled up to the warm wall. 

"Poor little devils;" exclaimed Mr. Sackett. 
Then his second match went out. It was several 
minutes before he lit a third match, but when he 
did, an observer might have noticed that his face 
wore an unusually self-satisfied expression even for 
him. And he did not look half so cynical and 
worldly as he usually tried to look, as he walked on 
to the station. 

It was very early in the morning when Blinks 
shook Scotty and told him to wake up. 

" Where is your stocking ? " he asked almost 
roughly. 

At the sound of the word " stocking " Scotty was 
wide awake. He looked eagerly up. There it was 
hanging at the top of the shaft where he had hung 
it the night before, after he was certain that Blinks 
was asleep ; but, alas, it looked even leaner and 
emptier than it did when_he hung it up. It was 
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half covered with ice, too, and there was a long 
icicle hanging from the end of a shoestring with 
which he had tied up a great hole in the toe. 

" Well, you are a sissy ; " said Blinks, contemp- 
tuously, climbing up and throwing the cold stocking 
down into Scotty's lap. Scotty said not a word. 
He couldn't have said a word for his life's sake ; for 
he was biting his quivering lip till it hurt worse 
than the pain at his heart. He had trouble getting 
the string untied from his stocking, too ; for there 
was a flood of tears in his eyes that almost blinded 
him. 

" Hurry up," said Blinks, roughly. 

Scotty managed to pull on the stocking at last, 
though ; and, lo, as he did so, his little cold foot 
shoved out of the hole in the toe — a beautiful new 
five dollar bill. 

The tears ceased. The chiding of the manly 
Blinks ceased also. And four of the most aston- 
ished eyes that were ever seen in the heads of small 
boys looked at the wonderful sight. 

"Hully Gee!" said Blinks, finally, catching his 
breath for a moment. 

" I knowed it, Blinksey— I knowed it ; " said the 
little boy with a look of triumph. 

" Scotty," said Blinks after another pause, in 
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which he made sure, by personal examination, that 
the bill was an actual entity, and not the creature 
of a Christmas delirium, " How d'ye suppose he 
knowed we wanted money ? " 

"God must 'a told him, Blinksey," answered 
Scotty. 



NUMBER 846. 

Number 846 stood at the rotary wringer in an 
attitude that had become quite characteristic — 
shoulders drooping, wet hands on the copper edge, 
eyes on the stream of water that poured from some 
forty suits of striped clothing — jackets and trous- 
ers — that he received wringing wet and turned 
out absolutely dry every sixty seconds. He had 
been doing that very thing ten hours a day for four 
years ; he would continue to do it, provided he lost 
no good time, for nine years more. Then he 
would leave the gray walls of the prison with the 
consciousness of having settled honestly with the 
State for his part in the robbery of old Greenbaum, 
the pawnbroker. Perhaps he would not think it at 
all satisfactory to have squared accounts with the 
State. Indeed, one is not given much to moraliz- 
ing when one is working out a sentence of fifteen 
years at hard labor. 

A young girl stood beside him. Number 846 
was aware of the fact, although he had never once 
raised his eyes to look at her. She was merely one 
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of a party of visitors to the prison, and visitors 
were quite common. Moreover, a convict is not 
permitted to pay any attention whatever to visitors. 
Number 846 knew just about what she was like, 
however. Light hair, pink cheeks, a white throat, 
and a pretty dress, of course. He caught the faint 
odor of violets, and assumed that she wore them at 
that same white throat. The girls on the Bowery, 
with whom, by the way, he used to be quite pop- 
ular in the old days, wore them there, he remem- 
bered. Indeed, Number 846 had'been quite a Bow- 
ery Brummel before he had the hard luck to be sent 
up for his very first offence. She amused him a lit- 
tle, however, and for this he thanked her. Why 
did she stand there after the others had moved 
away to the next machine ? Why did she stand so 
close to him that he could distinctly hear her 
breathe in spite of the noisy whirring wringer? 
He knew he was rather good-looking, but certainly 
not under the disadvantages of a cropped head of 
hair and an ill-fitting suit of striped clothes. He 
smiled a little. He would tell his cellmate about 
it in the evening, and they would laugh together. 
He was rather more startled than amused, though, 
a moment later. She had spoken to him. He did 
not understand what she had said, and for a mo- 
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ment he paid no attention to her. There is a tri- 
fling little visitation of two days in the dungeon on 
bread and water for speaking to a visitor, to say 
nothing of the loss of thirty days good time. The 
long terrible nine years more loomed up before 
him, and then for a moment the old spirit of bra- 
vado came back. 

" What ? " he whispered, and was frightened even 
at the sound of the whisper. 

" What are you thinking about ? " she repeated, 
bending just a trifle closer. 

Number 846 swore a tremendous oath under his 
breath. The idea of risking such punishment for 
such a silly question ! Had the girl no sense at 
all ? Involuntarily he raised his eyes just for a 
moment, and looked at her ; and he looked into a 
pair of eyes that seemed as serious as those of the 
Holy Mother's in the picture his own mother used 
to pray before. If he had answered the question 
before he had looked at her, he would have an- 
swered it just as he would have answered the same 
question from one of the Bowery girls. He would 
have said, " You." Then he would have enjoyed 
her discomfiture, and later he would have boasted 
of having flirted right under the eyes of the guard. 
But for some reason or other he answered it differ- 
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ently, and so strangely that he almost seemed to be 
for a time some one else than Number 846. 

" Suicide ! " he answered. 

" I knew it," she said, very simply. " Here, take 
this ; no one is looking. It must be terrible to be 
here. I have often thought about it. I know that 
I should commit suicide within a month if they 
sent me here ; but I suppose it must be awfully 
hard to get a chance." 

Mechanically Number 846 opened his hand, and 
felt hers touch it. Then he knew that she had 
placed a little package in his fingers, and had hur- 
ried away. It was the work of but a moment to 
hide the package in his jacket, and then he was 
again a part of the machine. 

" Patrick Connors, Number 846," said the warden 
the next day in his special report to the Governor, 
" had always been one of our most exemplary men. 
He was a good worker, cheerful, and obedient. 
Yesterday afternoon, however, he became possessed 
of a quantity of laudanum, and in the evening, 
about eight o'clock, committed suicide by swallow- 
ing it. Before doing so he had a severe fight with his 
cellmate for the possession of the bottle containing 
the poison, and nearly killed the latter in the strug- 
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gle. They appear to have tacitly agreed to make 
no noise, and consequently the guards were not 
alarmed. His cellmate, Number 785, states this 
morning that he fought for the bottle in order to 
prevent Connors from committing suicide. I am 
not inclined to believe his statement, however, as 
the occupants of adjacent cells who heard much of 
their conversation state that each was determined 
to do away with himself, and fearing that there was 
not a sufficient quantity to kill both of them, they 
fought for it. As a matter of fact, there was 
enough laudanum in the bottle to kill twenty men. 
Number 785 makes the remarkable statement that 
the poison was given to Connors by a young lady 
visitor who was entirely unknown to him. I would 
not be inclined to believe it were it not for the fact 
that on the floor of Connors's cell I found this morn- 
ing a short note written on perfumed note-paper in 
the characteristic angular hand of a society girl. 
It reads as follows : 

" ' I know that I am doing something terribly 
wrong, but you who receive this will bless me. I 
have often thought how terrible it must be to be in 
prison for a long time. I have lain awake at night, 
time and again, trying to imagine in the darkness 
how it must seem to be all alone in a little cell 
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where you have got to stay for years, perhaps for 
life. I would kill myself within a month if I were a 
convict. But you do not even get a chance to do 
that, so I hear. Here is the chance. The bottle 
contains laudanum. Swallow it, and you will never 
even feel the pain of death. Before you do, though, 
pray, if you know how, just once for Me ! ' 

"In all probability some morbidly sensitive 
young girl, a member of one of the numerous par- 
ties of sight-seers who visited the prison yesterday, is 
responsible for this. I cannot imagine who it could 
be, nor do I think it possible to find out. We have 
been for months past unusually careful regarding 
the class of visitors permitted in the prison." 



MR. CALLAGHAN'S IMPROVIDENCE. 

Mr. Callaghan crossed the Bowery daintily. 
His shoes were polished and his tall hat bore un- 
mistakable evidence of careful brushing. It was 
a trifle out of date, so far as style was concerned, 
and there was a tell-tale dent or two in it. How- 
ever, it would pass muster in the dark very well, 
and that was all Mr. Callaghan wished of it. His 
clothes were equally genteel and equally shabby. 
But they, too, would pass muster in the dark, and 
Mr. Callaghan had formed the habit in early youth 
of avoiding light as much as possible. 

As Mr. Callaghan stepped upon the opposite 
curb a thin, sharp-faced youth slouched out from the 
shadow of the corner and walked around him in 
mock admiration. 

"Ah, Rabbit," said Mr. Callaghan with dignity, 
" Good evening." 

" Hully Gee," responded the other. 

"Your admiration is but proper, Rabbit," con- 
tinued Mr. Callaghan. " So proper that you should 
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follow my example, and as quickly as possible, if 
not more so." 

" What do you mean ? " asked the Rabbit. 

" I mean that you are to skip over to your brown- 
stone front as quickly as those nimble legs of yours 
will carry you and have your valet array you in your 
purple and fine linen. If your collar hasn't come 
back from the laundry yet, I suppose," (sighingly) 
"we'll have to get along without the fine linen, 
but put on your purple at any hazard." 

" What's up ? " asked the Rabbit, with awakening 
interest. 

" To-night, Rabbit," said Mr. Callaghan, " I shall 
introduce you to society. In a word, we are going 
to the opera. Skip — skedaddle — get out, and meet 
me at the corner of Seventh Avenue and Forty-sec- 
ond Street at eleven o'clock to the minute." 

44 Shall I bring anything with me ? " asked the 
Rabbit. 

44 Only your fingers — please don't forget them," 
answered Mr. Callaghan, whereupon he turned upon 
his heel and sauntered up the Bowery. 

On Mr. Callaghan's journeys along that celebrated 
thoroughfare of the metropolis men got out of his 
way, while all the girls gazed longingly and admir- 
ingly at him. He was a Bowery prince — a cheva- 
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lier — a knight of the night. The Bowery was his 
principality — in fact, the police had warned him 
a number of times that he was to confine himself 
rigidly to that portion of the town. So when Mr. 
Callaghan reached the end of his ramble he aban- 
doned his noble bearing and made his way up town 
in so modest a manner that not even a policeman 
noticed him. 

Perhaps no one values absolute promptness in an 
appointment so much as the light-fingered gentry 
who pawn our jewels for us — if they get the chance. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the Rabbit 
should round one corner of the Hotel Metropole as 
Mr. Callaghan slunk around the other. 

" How do you expect to do it? " said the Rabbit 
in an undertone. " The whole place is watched by 
the police, and there are half-a-dozen detectives in 
front of the door." 

" We will avoid their companionship as much 
as possible, Rabbit," answered Mr. Callaghan. 
"Of course I hardly expect you to be absolutely 
at your ease on this your first introduction to 
society, but I will explain my plan. I have learned 
in my travels that an opera usually ends up — 
they call it the final6, I believe— with a good deal 
of noise " 
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" Noise ?" repeated the Rabbit inquiringly. 

" Yes — they call it music. In the German opera 
it is mostly drums and shouts, in the Italian it is 
mostly flutes and screams. I forgot to inquire at 
the club whether it's German or Italian opera that 
I have taken you to hear, Rabbit, but in all proba- 
bility we can find out in the morning if you are 
anxious to know. At any rate, German or Italian, 
it will end up with lots of noise, more noise than at 
any other time. That noise is our cue. After 
that is over our society acquaintances will come out. 
A lot of fellows will commence yelling out num- 
bers for carriages, every one will be more or less 
excited, they will be jammed in together, the po- 
lice and the detectives will begin watching for us, 
and we will sneak around among the carriages, get 
into the crowd, and show our feeling regard for so- 
ciety by feeling in their pockets. Ever and anon 
we will carry off a card case or a lace handkerchief 
as a souvenir of the occasion. I have even been 
known to gather in a pocket-book or two in my 
time. Perhaps you comprehend my intentions 
without any further explanation, Rabbit." 

" Correct," answered the Rabbit laconically. 

They had not long to wait, and the Rabbit noted 
the correctness of Mr. Callaghan's description of 
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the exit of society with admiration. He sighed to 
think that his parents had not given him the ad- 
vantages that Mr. Callaghan had enjoyed. 

" I think," whispered Mr. Callaghan, " that we'd 
better remain as near together as possible. If the 
police get one of us we can start up a row and prob- 
ably get away while the young ladies are fainting." 

Then he led the way first into the street, squirm- 
ing among the handsome carriages and finally into 
the light-hearted but struggling crowd itself. Here 
and there they found no difficulty in plying their 
trade, and one could have told by the expression 
of innocent joy on the face of Mr. Callaghan that 
the papers for several days would contain adver- 
tisements for the return of many little things " with 
no questions asked." 

They were walking along together, and very near 
the entrance, when Mr. Callaghan stopped with a 
half-smothered exclamation, and leaning toward 
the Rabbit whispered in his ear, " Great guns ! 
Look at that girl, Rabbit — isn't she an angel — a 
queen — a princess — a — Rabbit, if it were not for 
my undying love for Molly I would adore that girl. 
Rabbit, I'm going to have her handkerchief or 
something from her if I have to do time for it." 

" Which girl ? " asked the Rabbit gloomily, for he 
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did not at all approve of the impetuosity that was 
known to be Mr. Callaghan's only failing. 

" That divine creature standing in the doorway, 
with the white opera cloak, and a scintillating dia- 
mond, Rabbit, at her cream-white throat." 

" Come off ! " said the Rabbit disgustedly. 

" The one, I mean, that is escorted by that hand- 
some fellow who looks so pale — looks a trifle 
like me. Ten to one she has just rejected him. 
Ah, Molly, if it were not for you I might be re- 
jected by that fair being myself ! Rabbit, you do 
what I tell you now, or you will never go into soci- 
ety with me again. As she comes down to the car- 
riage you take the left side. I'll get behind and 
on the right, which will be the more difficult, as the 
pale fellow will be on the right. Here she comes 
— here goes — she's a Vanderbilt or an Astor or 
somebody great, I'll bet a million dollars ! " 

Mr. Callaghan's undertaking was both difficult 
and dangerous. He had to work his way against 
the surging crowd, slip in behind, catch up, and get 
his hand into the pocket of an opera cloak, " from 
the right and rear," as a military man would say. 
It would all have to be done in the glare of the 
electric light and under the very eyes of the police. 
Mr. Callaghan was a genius, however, and he had 
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the courage born of a long list of successes. He 
edged his way up, and slipped his delicate left 
hand cautiously between the girl and her escort. 

A singular thing occurred just then. He was 
close behind her. He could catch the odor of the 
faint perfume on her gown. He noticed that she 
blushed very violently all at once and looked at the 
ground, just as his own Molly did the first time he 
kissed her. Then Mr. Callaghan was conscious 
that she held something out timidly in her gloved 
right hand, bending her wrist just a little. Mr. 
Callaghan looked and saw something glitter. He 
reached for the glittering object, intending to 
snatch it from her, when, to his intense astonish- 
ment, just as his hand touched hers, she placed the 
object carefully in his palm. 

He looked at her just for an instant. She was 
still looking down and away from the pale fellow, 
and blushing even more violently. Mr. Callaghan 
did not stop to ask any questions. He got out of 
the crowd as fast as he could, well aware that he 
held in his hand a solitaire ring. 

Mr. Callaghan and the Rabbit met but a few 
blocks away. Mr. Callaghan was flushed with suc- 
cess but pensive. The Rabbit was hilarious with 
success and not at all pensive. 
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" Cally," said the Rabbit, " we're rich for a 
month." 

" What did you get from that girl ? " asked Mr. 
Callaghan in a rather preoccupied manner. 

" Aw, nothing from her that was worth anything 
— nothing but a little note. What did you get ? " 

" This," said Mr. Callaghan, holding up to the 
light a solitaire ring. 

" Great guns, what a big one," said the astonished 
Rabbit. The exclamation attracted Mr. Callaghan's 
attention not only to the size of the diamond but 
also to the size of the ring itself. It was made for 
the hand of no girl — certainly not for the delicate 
little hand of the pretty girl in the opera cloak from 
whom he had stolen it. 

" Let me see that letter," he said abruptly. The 
Rabbit handed it to him. It was a note written in 
a man's strong handwriting, and read as follows : 

" Nell : 

" I hand you this in your box because I cannot 
wait any longer. Two years ago to-night I asked 
you to marry me. Your parents have never con- 
sented in all that time, and they never will. You 
love me. I know. Do you love me enough to many 
without their consent ? If you do, keep the smaller 
of these two rings and hand me back the larger. 
They are identically alike, save in size. I will come 
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around at the close and take you to your carriage. 
You can give it to me then. If you do not love me 
enough to do this, however, throw both the rings 
into the street. I shall know what you mean and 
I will start for Europe to-morrow, to come back 
never. 

" Jack." 

Mr. Callaghan was silent. 

"Well/' said the Rabbit, "we've made a pretty 
good haul to-night, haven't we ? " 

"Yes, and we've broken a man's heart," said Mr. 
Callaghan. 

" What's that ? " asked the Rabbit, unconcerned. 

" That girl was giving this ring to the fellow with 
the pale face. It was to tell him that she was will- 
ing to marry him, whether the old folks agreed to 
it or not, just as Molly is going to marry me. Now 
he's going off to Europe with a broken heart, just 
the way I'd have done if Molly hadn't consented — 
only I suppose I'd have gone to Chicago." 

" Well, what's that to us? " asked the Rabbit. 

"About two hundred dollars, that's all, Rabbit." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" If I can find the man — the fellow with the pale 
face — I'm going to give the ring back to him and 
tell him what luck he's in, see ? " 
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" Cally," said the Rabbit, impressively, " I tell 
you your improvidence will bring you to the poor- 
house some day." 

" Pooh ! " said Mr. Callaghan. " You'd under- 
stand it if you'd ever been in love. You don't know 
what it is at all." 

" I don't want to if it's going to make a fool of 
me the way it has with you," answered the Rabbit, 
disgustedly. 

Very early the next morning Mr. Callaghan 
stood at the door of a certain jewelry establishment 
that is known around the world. He was just be- 
ginning to get sleepy, for it was about his usual 
bedtime. He had spent the night figuring out 
what would be the best thing to do with that ring. 
He had concluded to try the great jewelry establish- 
ments. The rings had probably been made at the 
same time and by the same people, and possibly 
they might be able to tell him who had ordered 
them. 

He had an awful fear that he would be too late, 
even if he found out who the pale-faced fellow was. 
He actually feared that some policeman might 
arrest him before he could accomplish his undertak- 
ing. None did, however, and Callaghan's pro- 
verbial good luck, to say nothing of his good 
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judgment, did not desert him. He had picked 
out the right establishment, and ten minutes after 
it had opened its doors Mr. Callaghan was racing 
up Fifth Avenue in a cab. The driver stopped at 
a fashionable apartment house that Mr. Callaghan 
had had his eyes on professionally for some 
months, and Mr. Callaghan, jumping out, ran up 
the stairs to the third floor. He had no time to 
take the elevator — it was too slow. Out of breath, 
and with a lump in his throat from the fear of being 
too late after all, he pounded on the door in no 
gentle manner. A voice told him to " come in." 
He did so ; in fact he rushed in, took one look at 
the sole occupant of the room, flung his hat into 
the air, shouted, "Bully for me," recovered him- 
self, and struck a Callaghan attitude. 

" Well, what do you want ? " asked the pale- 
faced man in amazement. 

" An invitation to your wedding," said Mr. Cal- 
laghan. 

The pale-faced fellow looked up from the 
steamer trunk he was packing and mildly inquired 
if Mr. Callaghan was crazy. Callaghan held the 
ring aloft, as he had seen the actors do with similar 
things in the Bowery theaters, and said, " Behold 
your ring ! " 
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"You can have it," said the pale-faced fellow 

gruffly ; " and if you go back where you found it 

you will find another just like it. Now leave me 
alone." 

" Oh, no, I can't find another just like it, but I 

know where the other one is," answered Mr. Cal- 

laghan. 

" Will you be polite enough to get out of this 
room or shall I put you out ? " said the pale-faced 
man. 

"Neither," said Mr. Callaghan, not even getting 
angry at the intimation that the other was able to 
put him out. " The fact is, my dear fellow, I did 
not find this ring, and if I wanted to find the other 
I would seek it on the delicate hand of a very beauti- 
ful young lady whom I met last night at the opera." 

" How did you get that ring? " asked the other, 
his pale face becoming suddenly flushed. 

" Stole it," said Mr. Callaghan promptly ; " stole 
it as she was trying to hand it to you. The fact is, 
she thought my hand was yours. I have rather a 
fine-looking hand myself, I've been told." 

" What ? " asked the other in astonishment. 

" It's a fact," said Mr. Callaghan. " I stole it 
just as I said I did. Wanted something to re- 
member her by, she looked so pretty. Don't 
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blame, you for loving her, not a bit. I'm in love 
myself, and fancy a pretty girl a great deal. 
Luckily for you my side partner nabbed your note 
out of her pocket at the same time. Wouldn't 
spoil your happiness for anything in the wortd. 
Hustled around and found out who you were and 
where you lived. Here I am, Mr. Callaghan, at 
your service, and here's your ring." 

The pale-faced man comprehended at last. He 
jumped up and grasped Callaghan by the hand and 
shook it until both their arms ached. 

" Callaghan," he said, " you are an angel." 

" They don't think so down at the Central Sta- 
tion," replied Mr. Callaghan modestly. 

"Never mind what they think there — tell me 
what you want for this. You can have anything." 

" I told you what I wanted when I came in — an 
invitation to the wedding. Oh, I won't attend, I 
promise. I just want an invitation to keep for my 
children so that they'll know what kind of society 
their father used to move in, see ? " 



A DIPLOMATIST IN UNIFORM. 

Ryan was no thing of beauty. Had he been, it 
is doubtful if it would have been noticeable, clad as 
he was in the very faded and equally dirty uniform 
of a District Messenger boy. But it was a matter 
of complete indifference to him. He did not be- 
lieve in beauty for men. It was well enough for 
girls ; in fact, he was a trifle susceptible to the charms 
of a red cheek himself, but in a man it was quite as 
unmanly, in his eyes, as an inability to chew tobacco. 

That was one reason why he did not like the 
affair at all. He knew it was none of his business 
whether she loved this man or not, but if she did it 
seemed almost a shame. What was he, after all, 
but an actor? And what sort of an actor was he 
but one of those well-dressed, cleanly-shaved fellows 
who strutted around on a stage and did nothing but 
say pretty things to women in plays that were to 
Ryan incomprehensibly stupid. Now if he had 
been a good variety man, a fellow who could dance 
and sing and make people laugh and want to get up 
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on the stage and dance and sing too, it would not 
have been half so bad. But he was merely a pretty 
man, and Ryan was opposed to the whole affair. 

More than that, Ryan knew a good deal about 
him. The opportunities of the messenger boys for 
learning the ways of the town and the character of its 
inhabitants are great indeed — too great for their 
own good. They are the infant-prodigy class in the 
ways of the world, especially in the ways of the 
wicked part of the world — which is the major part, 
by the way. Ryan knew that besides being a pretty 
man he was a gambler and a hard drinker, and in- 
dulged in other things that Ryan had not yet got 
quite used to considering as merely incidents of 
metropolitan life. 

She, on the contrary, was in Ryan's eyes little 
short of an angel. She was so pretty, so young, so 
sweet and timid about it all, and so head over heels 
in love ! Ryan often meditated about the matter 
(he got great opportunities to meditate while on 
errands), and he couldn't find a satisfactory reason 
for a young girl in good society, living in a beautiful 
home, carrying on a clandestine love affair with an 
actor. At times he had almost concluded to tell 
her father; but then that would get her into trouble, 
and she would cry her pretty eyes out and be more 
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in love than ever. Or, what was still worse, how 
did he know but that her father would send her away 
to Europe or some other place, and he himself would 
never be able to see her again ? So Ryan let the 
thing go along, and consoled himself with the re- 
flection that he was minding his own business for 
about the first time in his life. 

And the thing went along at a pretty rapid gait. 
It would seem that for purposes of security the two 
had agreed to employ but one messenger boy. All 
this was to Ryan's great advantage, because they 
tipped him liberally, and he rather liked to think 
that she reposed so much confidence in him. He 
often wondered if she ever thought of him and 
worried about the possibility of his telling on her. 
If she did, as he almost hoped she did, undoubtedly 
she would be in constant alarm on his humble ac- 
count ; and Ryan would work himself into such a 
state of sympathetic ecstasy that he would promise 
himself never to tell, no matter what happened. At 
any rate, as long as he carried all the messages, and 
could keep an eye on them, he did not fear the out- 
come very much. 

One day, however, the thing came to a crisis. 
The actor called Ryan around to his room and gave 
him a note which he had apparently written with 
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great care, and which he re-read several times be- 
fore sealing it up. There was an odor of stale ci- 
gar smoke in the room, and some empty champagne 
bottles. More than that, the actor had to Ryan's 
practiced eye all the appearances of a man who is 
still getting over the previous evening. Ryan took 
the note and delivered it as usual, wondering for 
some reason or other that he could not determine 
what the note contained. He had learned, in his 
complete experience, the useful habit of lingering, 
and he lingered on this occasion long enough to see 
her read the note. It seemed to have a singular 
effect. She turned pale and looked very anxious, 
and then her cheeks reddened like fire. Then she 
stood buried in thought so long that Ryan began to 
edge away. He really did not wish to appear im- 
pudently curious to her. To his infinite delight, 
however, she called him back and told him that she 
wished him to go out with her. 

This was the first time he had ever been requested 
to do such a thing, and he was more than ever con- 
vinced that something was up. He would have 
given up chewing for a month to be allowed to read 
that letter. It was a useless wish, though, for she 
buttoned it carefully in the bosom of her dress, and 
putting on her hat and cloak, went out with him. 
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She took him to several shops and made some curi- 
ous purchases. 

First they went to a florist's and she bought a 
great bunch of roses, which she carefully carried 
herself. Ryan assumed that the marriage was on at 
last, and he wanted to make a bolt back to her fa- 
ther's house, but did not dare. Then she went to a 
grocer's, and bought some wine jelley. Ryan 
changed his mind, and concluded that they must be 
going on a picnic. He fully expected that the next 
call would be at the baker's for the purchasing of 
some cake, in the consumption of a part of which he 
hoped to figure himself, but he had to continue 
guessing. The next call was at the druggist's, and 
to Ryan's amazement the purchase was some ex- 
tract of beef. Ryan had not made up his mind to 
suit the circumstances of the last purchase when a 
lot of white grapes and a novel in a pretty binding 
had been added to the load he was carrying. He 
was annoyed. To use a favorite expression of his 
own, he could not "catch on to the thing" at all. 

But he knew at last. It came to him as they 
turned into the very street on which the actor lived, 
and made in the direction of the latter's apartments. 
Jelly, beef tea, white grapes, flowers, and a novel ! 
Those were things for a sick man. He saw it all, 
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now, and it made the blood tingle in his veins. If 
she had not been with him he would have sworn — and 
he knew how to swear very well. The note that he 
had delivered meant that the actor was pretending 
to be sick in order to get her to call at his rooms. 
And she had fallen into the trap with the usual un- 
thinking confidence of a good girl in love. He 
wanted to speak to her and warn her — to threaten 
her, if necessary, but for some reason or other he 
did not dare. 

They were almost at the house before he found 
his voice and his courage. Then all he could say 
was : " He's sick, isn't he ? " It was the first time 
he had ever spoken to her except in the way of 
business, and she blushed violently. 

She answered him, though : " Yes, very sick in- 
deed, and I fear he— may — die." She said it very 
softly, but Ryan knew her whole heart was in it. 
Oh, if she could have but seen him that morning, as 
Ryan had, with nothing in the wide world the mat- 
ter with him but champagne and brandy ! What 
could he do? He had no time to think, even. 
They stopped at the entrance to the apartment 
building, and she was about to enter, when she 
stopped and asked him : " Do you suppose any one 
will prevent me from going up to his rooms? " 
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Ryan always held one of his accomplishments in 
reserve for emergencies. He did not like to lie for 
the mere pleasure of it, but when it was necessary 
he could lie beautifully — almost intuitively. 

" No, indeed, miss," he said. " I take women up 
to his room almost every day." 

Ryan looked up the street and appeared to be 
absorbed in a dog fight. He knew that a heart was 
breaking close beside him, and he couldn't look at 
her. But in a moment he added, as though he did 
not consider it a matter of any consequence what- 
ever, " I took an awful pretty girl up there this 
morning. They had some champagne." Then 
Ryan whistled to the dog that had come off victor. 

" And isn't he sick ? " she asked in a whisper. 

" Not much," said Ryan, wincing because he had 
to back up a lie with the honest truth, which he 
did not think was artistic. 

And then he took her home, after which he ate 
the jelly and the grapes himself, wondering the 
while whether, in case the actor found out about it, 
he would come around to the office and give him a 
thrashing, or merely have him discharged. 



WHEN THE TIME CAME. 

" Oh, if Dick would only do something ! " sighed 
Millicent, very softly, to herself. " I do believe if 
it were nothing more than getting run over by a 
carriage — a very light carriage with nobody in it, 
so he would not really be hurt very much — that pa- 
pa would be so pleased that he would let us marry 
each other after all. But Dick won't. I'm afraid 
he'll never do anything. He never has." And then 
she looked over at Dick, who sat very meekly on 
the other side of the room twirling his gloves list- 
lessly, and she pouted. 

" I suppose you are pouting at me ? " said Dick. 

" Yes," she answered. 

" I'm sorry," he continued. " I suppose it's be- 
cause I don't amount to anything ? " 

"Of course it is, Dick," she answered. 

" Well, what in the world can I amount to ? " 
asked Dick, dejectedly. " I cannot go and make a 
fortune, for I'm rich already. I can't found a great 
family, because ours has been as good a one for 
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centuries as a fellow could wish, and, besides, that 
would take too long. I haven't the talent to be 
an artist. I haven't brains enough to be a profes- 
sional man. Every one agrees on that. I am too 
small to be a soldier. And if I went into business, 
it would only be a question of time before I'd lose 
my money instead of making any. They all agree 
on that, too. All I can be is a gentleman, and no 
one seems to care anything about a gentleman any 
more. I believe your father would like me bet- 
ter if I were an adventurer." 

" Oh, no, he wouldn't," interrupted Millicent. 
" But the Colonel would like to see you once in a 
while without such awfully good clothes on. Papa 
has had a hard struggle in this world, and he doesn't 
seem to have any confidence in any one who has 
not had. He is always talking about the duty a 
man owes to the world to do something for it." 

" I should be willing to do anything for the world 
I could, Millicent, but I don't know what to do, 
and I don't believe I could do it if I did know." 

" I believe if you had got angry and called him 
names when he refused to let me marry you, he 
would have turned right round and said yes. But 
all you did was to pick up your hat and gloves, and 
bow very politely, and say good-evening, and walk 
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out. That's no way to handle papa ; he needs an 
iron hand, and he gets it occasionally from his only 
daughter, too." 

" But I respect your father too much, Milly, to 
say anything mean to him, and if I had, then he 
wouldn't have let me come to see you any more, and 
that would have been more than I could have stood." 

" You're not like other men, Dick ? " 

" No, I'm afraid not. I suppose that's why they 
call me a dude. But I'm not a dude ; I'm not 
silly. I can't get my clothes soiled no matter how 
I try, and as I never seem to wear them out, I haven't 
got any that look like old ones. The fact is, I can't 
help looking like what I am — a boy who has been 
brought up in a kid glove. If I wore blue jeans 
and a flannel shirt they'd always look new." 

"Why couldn't you get into a fight with some 
one ? " suggested Millicent, desperately. 

" I'm afraid no one would fight with me, I'm so 
small," he answered. 

" Papa was awfully delighted with the butcher's 
and the grocery boy the other day when they got 
into a fight in our back yard. It frightened me, 
but the ^Colonel went out and gave them each a 
dollar, and laughed all the rest of the afternoon 
about it." 
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" I might get the boxing master at the club to 
give me a black eye ; I don't suppose it would hurt 
very much. But if I did the Colonel would find 
out that I didn't get" it in a fight, and he would 
think I had been trying to deceive him." 

" Dick," said Millicent, seriously, " I wonder if 
you are afraid ? " 

" I don't know what you mean." 

" Afraid of the dark or of danger, or anything 
like that — for instance, I'm afraid of the dark." 

" No," answered Dick ; " I don't think I am 
afraid of the dark. I don't know about anything 
else, for I don't believe I ever had anything to be 
afraid of." 

Millicent sighed again very softly to herself. It 
was rather a hard state of affairs. Here was the 
man she wanted to marry : just the kind of a man 
she, with her imperious ways, could get along with 
beautifully ; a boy whom she had known all her 
life ; whose father had been her father's friend ; 
whose mother had been her dead mother's friend ; 
and a man, too, whom she loved — and always had — 
since she was a little girl in short dresses and he a 
boy in knee trousers, and they could not get mar- 
ried because, in the eyes of her father, he didn't 
amount to anything. Would he ever amount to 
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anything ? What did she care ? Was he brave 
and manly ? The question gave her an inspiration. 
It wouldn't be much of a trial, but it would at least 
be a little bit of fun ; and all they had done in all 
their courtship was to sit on opposite sides of the 
parlor and talk to each other. She rose and went 
out into the hall. Dick eyed her as she went out, 
but he never questioned anything she did, so he 
said nothing. She walked back to the stairs lead- 
ing to the basement and looked down. Every- 
thing was satisfactorily dark. The light in the 
lower hall had been turned out, and from this she 
knew that the servants had gone to bed. It was 
nearly midnight she noticed by the dining-room 
clock. With a satisfied smile she walked on tiptoe 
and with a great pretence of fright back to the par- 
lor. 

" Dick/' she said, in a whisper that seemed quite 
terrified, " I heard some one down stairs, and I'm 
afraid it's a burglar. Would you just as lief go and 
see?" 

" With pleasure," he said, in that calmly polite 
way he never forgot. 

She smiled as she noticed that he carried his 
gloves in his hand just as he would on the street, 
and felt unconsciously of his necktie to see if it 
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were adjusted correctly. Dick walked to the head 
of the back stairs, while she remained in the parlor 
peering out, half hidden by the porti&re. He 
leaned far over and listened intently. 

" Do you hear anything ? " she asked, in a 
whisper. 

" Yes," he answered. 

She smiled. "What does it sound like?" she 
continued. 

" Like a man sawing," he answered. 

She had hard work to prevent herself from 
laughing outright. She had been in the identical 
spot where Dick now stood but a moment before, 
and she knew that the basement was as still as a 
grave. It was his frightened imagination; that 
was all. She would see the thing out. Perhaps 
Dick was afraid, after all. She whispered again. 

" Do you want a revolver ? " she asked. 

" No," he answered. " I wouldn't know what to 
do with it if I had one." Then she saw him disap- 
pear down the stairs. 

She went back into the parlor and picked up 
his hat. She smiled as she noticed how new it 
looked, just like everything else he had. Then 
she tried it on, and stood before a mirror wonder- 
ing if it wouldn't make a pretty riding hat. She 
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remembered that if any other man were to come 
back into the parlor and find her with his hat 
on her head, he would promptly demand a kiss, 
after the good old custom. But Dick— no, Dick 
would never think of such a thing, or even dare to 
do it if he did. Presently she wondered why he 
was gone so long. He wasn't afraid of the dark 
after all. He must have decided on a very 
thorough search. She wished her father would 
come down stairs and discover that Dick had at 
least done that much in the world. But no ; she 
could hear her father walking up and down the 
room immediately above her, thinking of all sorts 
of things that he called important, but which did 
not interest her at all. She was just beginning to 
feel lonely, and to wish that Dick would get 
through and come back, when she heard a dull 
sound as though something heavy had fallen in the 
kitchen. There was silence for a moment after 
that, and then she heard a great crashing of glass, 
and she heard Dick calling lustily for the police. 
Her heart leaped up into her throat. She wanted 
to call to him to come back to her, as he loved her, 
but she could not utter a word. She ran to the 
front window in her fear, and threw it open. A 
stockily built fellow, who looked gigantic in the 
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half-light of the street lamps, was just making his 
escape through the gate and down the street, while 
right underneath her, bareheaded, but still with his 
immaculate gloves in his hand, ran Dick after him, 
still calling at the top of his voice for a policeman. 
She saw them go, forty feet apart, down the street 
at the best speed they could make. She saw them 
disappear from the light of one street lamp and 
come out into the light of another twice, and then 
she saw the stockily built fellow wheel quickly 
around ; she saw a little sharp line of flame ; she 
heard a loud report ; and then — she fainted. 

It was but half an hour later that a cab drove up 
to the Colonel's door, and Dick alighted — not the 
immaculately clad Dick that he usually was, but 
Dick with a bloody handkerchief tied around his 
head, and with much dirt on his trousers, and his 
necktie all awry, and with no gloves at all. He did 
not have to ring at the door, for it was opened ere 
he was half-way up the front steps by the Colonel 
himself, who came out with his great grizzled hand 
outstretched toward him. 

" I came back to get my hat and overcoat," Dick 
began to apologize. 

" No, you didn't," said the Colonel, shaking his 
hand heartily. "You came back to see Millicent. 
Did you get the fellow?" 
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" Yes, sir, a policeman caught him eventually, 
and he's in the station-house now." 

" We'll attend to him to-morrow," said the Colo- 
nel. " In the mean time come in and see your 
sweetheart. She fainted ; and I'll tell you right 
here that if you expect to wear a hat away from 
this house to-night, it will have to be one of mine, 
for she has hugged that one of yours ever since the 
alarm was given, and it's rather out of shape." 

Millicent, still very pale, was reclining in an easy- 
chair when Dick entered, and a maid was rubbing 
her temples. She looked very much as though 
she wanted to cry. Undoubtedly she had been 
crying. 

" Good-evening, Milly," said Dick. 

" Oh, Dick ! did he hurt you ? " she asked. 

" He hit me over the head with something down 
in the kitchen just as I discovered him. But don't 
worry ; the doctor said it wouldn't amount to any- 
thing." 

And then, of course, Millicent did cry. And 
Dick stood staring at her and looking very foolish, 
and very much as though, as usual, he did not know 
what to do. And probably he would still be stand- 
ing there if the Colonel, in his gruff voice, hadn't 
said to him : 
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" Go over and kiss her, my boy. Don't you see 
that's what she wants?" 

" But I'm all blood and dirt," apologized Dick. 

" ' Blood and dirt ! ' " roared the Colonel. " 'Blood 
and dirt ! * You ought to be proud of it. Why, 
you're the first member of your line who has had 
any blood and dirt on him since your great-grand- 
father was wounded at Bunker Hill. Go and kiss 
her." 

And Dick did, and it seemed to him that fortune 
had suddenly concluded to shower on him all her 
blessings, when he heard the Colonel saying, as he 
went out of the room : 

"I'll give you two just half an hour to decide 
when you are going to get married, and then you 
must say good-night." 



HAMILTON'S ADVENTURE. 

Hamilton strolled aimlessly up Broadway. He 
held his head in almost a defiant perpendicularity, 
and there was a hard, forced smile on his face. Sev- 
eral times he bowed almost mechanically to pas- 
sers by, and each of them wondered what had hap- 
pened to Hamilton that he should be so preoccu- 
pied. The treasurer of a popular theater that he 
passed, happy in the consciousness of a big night's 
receipts, graciously called to him after he had 
passed the door and offered him an admission ; and 
the treasurer was much surprised when Hamilton 
declined it with punctilious courtesy and walked on 
with all the dignity of a millionaire — for Hamilton 
seldom declined such an offer, and it was well 
known that he was not a millionaire by any manner 
of means. 

The fact of the matter was that Hamilton was 
decidedly at outs with the world. He knew that if 
he were to feel carefully in his pockets he would dis- 
cover but the practically insignificant sum of twenty 
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cents, more or less, and there was a frightful proba- 
bility that it would prove to be less. He was also 
quite well aware, although he tried hard not to pay 
any attention to the fact, that this insignificant 
sum was the last cent he possessed in the world. 

Hamilton had recently been dropped from the re- 
portorial staff of the Herald. There had been a 
general upheaval in the force (in every healthy 
newspaper office an upheaval occurs semi-annually 
or thereabouts), and it was always Hamilton's luck 
to be one of the upheaved ones. He wasn't a bad 
newspaper man in his way. He was well educated, 
gentlemanly, addicted to no vice in particular, and 
careful of his habits. But as one editor had said of 
him, " there seemed to be nothing in him." 

Newspaper men are divided into two classes — 
those who are rising in their profession and those 
who are declining. Few indeed are stationary. If 
there were any such, Hamilton was one of them. 
But he was not recognized as being even stationary. 

• 

Almost unconsciously he was put in the declining 
class. Occasionally his case would excite a little 
interest, and he would become the subject of a con- 
versation between a city editor and his chief, or be- 
tween two of his own comrades, and they would try 
to discover just what the matter was with Hamil- 
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ton, but they never arrived at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Some said he was indifferent. Others said 
he was lazy. All agreed that he was a charming fel- 
low, but if there was to be any one discharged from 
the city force Hamilton was sure to be the very 
first victim. He had been discharged in turn from 
every newspaper in town. Some of them had even 
been so kind as to take him back and discharge 
him again. 

He took it all very calmly. Perhaps it was the 
fact that he could be discharged without creating a 
scene that made him so often a victim. He never 
denied the justice of the cause of the city editor 
who discharged him. In fact, this was the very se- 
cret of Hamilton's ill success. He had absolutely no 
confidence in himself at all. A newspaper man with- 
out confidence is pretty nearly as useless as a fish 
without fins. And there was nothing in all Hamil- 
ton's experience to give him confidence. He had 
never been trusted with an important case. Conse- 
quently he had never accomplished anything. He 
did very well to copy off the entries in a precinct 
house register or to discover the important arrivals 
at the hotels, but that was about all he could do. 
For this very reason, when he was not enjoying a 
period of prosperity as a staff reporter, he found it 
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r.ext to impossible to get up anything in the shape 
of a special article and when he did write a thing 
and submitted it to an editor it was ten to one that 
the editor declined it without reading it merely be» 
cause it was '• some stuff of Hamilton's."* 

Hamilton was the son of a rich man, or at least 
the son of a man who had been reputed rich. His 
early youth had been passed in idleness. He had 
gone to college, and after his graduation had put in 
a year or two more of idleness as a young man about 
town. Then his father died verv suddenlv, and the 
estate of the elder Hamilton was discovered to be 
bankrupt. The son found himself thrown suddenly 
upon the world with a few suits of clothes as his 
capital. He knew but one thing. He knew New 
York. He knew it from the Battery to Harlem, 
and he knew it in the day time and in the dark. 
He knew how cold and heartless and selfish it was, 
and he could have calculated to an hour how long 
it would take his society acquaintances to forget all 
about him. Given a particular debutante of the 
preceding season, he could have named the day 
when she would cut him on the street. There was 
one — ah ! there is always one in a man's life — who 
he would have sworn would be faithful to him to 
the end. 
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She was married to another man within six 
months. 

Her name was Helen Welling. She sent him 
back a ring one day without a word of explanation, 
and he never saw her again. Hamilton knew the 
town. So he went to work as a newspaper re- 
porter. It was the only thing he thought he 
could do. To tell the truth, he didn't care very 
much whether he did that well or not. All he 
wanted from the world was some sort of a living, 
but this he found a very difficult thing to obtain. 
He had spent eight years at the work, and he 
found himself in a worse state than he had been at 
first. He had no superfluous clothes now. He 
had pawned them all. He had pawned everything 
from time to time save a handsome solitaire ring 
with the name " Helen M engraved inside, and he 
had promised himself that if he were ever forced to 
pawn that it would be to buy a revolver with which 
to end his miserable life. And he secretly hoped 
that if that day ever came she would learn what 
had become of the solitaire ring, and what he had 
done with the money raised on it. 

As he walked up Broadway, Hamilton was rail- 
ing at the world for perhaps the first time in his 
life, and considering whether he would better spend 
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his money for something to eat that evening or 
wait until the next morning. He was in awful 
luck. Everything had gone wrong. His manu- 
script had all been rejected, and the one or two 
friends who occasionally loaned him a little money 
when he was hard pushed had begun to get so cool 
that he would have starved rather than ask them 
for another cent. He decided in favor of putting 
off the twenty-cent meal until the following morn- 
ing, though he had eaten nothing that day ; for if 
he was to be able to do anything in the shape of 
work on the morrow he would need a meal more 
than he did now. So he cocked his head even 
more defiantly than ever, and tried very hard to 
look as though he had just finished a dinner of can- 
vasback, washed down by champagne — for he was 
very sensitive about being pitied. He tried to 
whistle a gay tune, commencing the first bar as he 
crossed Twenty-ninth Street. At Thirtieth Street 
it had become the " Pilgrims' Chorus," and at 
Thirty -third Street the latter had degenerated into 
the most doleful of funeral marches. 

He himself had hardly noticed the change. 
When he did, he turned abruptly from the great 
artery of the metropolis and walked rapidly toward 
the east. He heaved a great sigh as he did so, and 
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came as near crying as he ever did since he was a 
little boy in short trousers. At Fifth Avenue he 
turned and walked northward. It was ten o'clock 
at the earliest, and the street was almost empty. 

He did not know why he was walking in this 
way on the half-deserted thoroughfare. He had 
no intention of going anywhere. It was merely 
that he did not care to go to his bare, uncomfort- 
able, cold little room. He wanted to be away from 
anything that reminded him of his poverty. He 
wanted to be away from himself if he could get 
away. He did not know just exactly how it hap- 
pened — he did not even remember at what inter- 
secting street, but he knew that he was awakened 
from his preoccupation by a woman's shrill scream 
for help. 

He ran forward almost mechanically. On the cor- 
ner before him a man was struggling with a woman. 
A child was standing by, adding its still shriller 
voice to the outcry of the latter. A cab stood but 
a few feet away, and Hamilton noticed with dis- 
gust that the cabman sat calmly on his seat, watch- 
ing the struggle, and apparently unwilling to go to 
the woman's rescue. 

Hamilton had not the slightest idea what the 
trouble was about. He merely knew that a man 
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was apparently trying to choke a woman, and he 
knew but one duty for a spectator under such cir- 
cumstances. He ran forward the harder. He was 
not particularly strong, and he was weaker than 
usual after a twenty-four-hour fast, but he was 
brave, and not unskillful with his fists. He was too 
late, however. The man saw him coming, and, ap- 
parently using strength that he had not at first con- 
sidered necessary, he threw the woman heavily to 
the stone pavement, grabbed the child, sprang into 
a cab, and before Hamilton could collect his 
scattered ideas, was driving rapidly up the street. 

Hamilton had not been a newspaper man for 
nothing. He knew the whole story at a glance. 
Husband and wife separated — trouble about the 
child — both parents claimed it — courts decided in 
favor of the mother — father resorted to abduction 
— and so forth. It was an old story. It was hap- 
pening every day. Sometimes it was published in 
the paper and sometimes it was not, according to 
the degree of interest belonging to the previous 
history of the family and their social position. 

Hamilton's impulse was to run to the woman 
and help her. His reason came to him in a minute, 
however, and he decided that it would be far better 
to attempt to follow the abductor. Already people 
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were hurrying from the neighboring houses who 
would take care of the mother, while the cab with 
the abductor and the child was hurrying up the 
street. They were not going fast enough to at- 
tract the attention of the police. It was still possi- 
ble to catch up with him if a cab could be secured. 

Hamilton felt the two lone dimes jingling in his 
pocket, and his heart sank. He continued to fol- 
low the cab up the street, hoping against hope. 
He mentally anathematized the New York police, 
who seemed on this occasion to be one and all 
asleep. He found himself wishing that by some 
lucky accident Sullivan would turn up, looking for 
a fare. Sullivan was an old cab driver that Hamil- 
ton had known in the old days when he was a rich 
young bachelor. He had taken a fancy to Sullivan, 
and the latter had driven him around town at all 
hours of the day and night until he believed he 
must have paid him altogether a small fortune. 
Even in the days of his waning prosperity he had 
always gone to the corner frequented by Sullivan, 
when for any reason he had needed a cab and 
thought he could afford one. Sullivan, he believed, 
would have trusted him. 

He had been running fully six blocks when he 
heard the cheering rattle of wheels, and presently a 
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hansom hove in sight. Hamilton hailed it, without 
thinking of the expense and his poverty. It was 
not Sullivan's, but the cabman was of course only 
too anxious to get a fare, and a moment later 
Hamilton, out of breath, was in hot pursuit. The 
cabby whipped up his horse and went at the affair 
as though his heart was in it. Hamilton had dis- 
creetly forgotten to mention the amount of money 
he had in his pocket. 

The chase proved to be no easy one, however. 
It took the occupant of the runaway cab but a few 
moments to discover that he was being pursued by 
another cab, and the race became exciting indeed. 
In and out of the streets and avenues the two cabs 
turned, hardly varying the distance between them. 
They were gradually nearing Central Park. Ham- 
ilton hoped that the abductor would enter the park 
driveway. There were mounted policemen there, 
and the race would be ended in a very few minutes. 

But the abductor was no such fool. He crossed 
town at Fifty-third Street. " Hopes to get out by 
way of the Boulevard/' muttered Hamilton, with 
an exclamation of disgust. He was almost begin- 
ning to fear that his man would get away after all, 
that he would fail in this adventure just as he had 
failed in everything else, and would have but a big 
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cab bill and possibly a lamed horse to pay for as 
his only souvenir of the case, when he perceived 
that at last he was gaining. 

It took eight blocks to gain half a block, but he 
did it. Now he could begin to see indistinctly the 
form of the driver on the pursued cab as he stood 
up in his seat and bent over to lash his horse. 
They had turned into the Boulevard. Hamilton 
stood up and shouted in his excitement. The other 
cab passed under an electric light. Hamilton's 
heart leaped, for he saw that the driver was Sulli- 
van himself. 

" Sullivan ! " shouted Hamilton. 

The cabman turned around and looked at him. 

" Sullivan ! " he shouted again, " stop that cab 
or I'll put you in the penitentiary ! " 

There was no mistaking the meaning of his words. 
There was no mistaking the fact that he could do 
what he had threatened, and it was quite possible 
that Sullivan recognized the voice of his pursuer. 
At any rate, the cab in front stopped almost imme- 
diately, and Hamilton, flushed with the delicious 
excitement of success in at least one thing that he 
had attempted, ran forward and lifted from the 
cab the unconscious form of a little girl, who had 
been, to all appearances, slightly chloroformed. 
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As the cab stopped the abductor had sprung from 
it and made his escape. Hamilton, still holding 
the little girl in his arms, looked at Sullivan in a 
manner that made the latter turn his eyes in shame 
to the ground. 

" It's some divorce business, Mr. Hamilton," he 
said. " My fare was the little one's father, and he 
wanted the child. He said he had a right to it. 
I didn't mean to be mixed up in anything wrong. 
You know I wouldn't do anything wrong." 

"Sullivan," Hamilton began. He was about to 
administer a lecture preliminary to a further inves- 
tigation into Sullivan's conduct in the affair, when 
the little girl showed signs of returning conscious- 
ness. It would be far better, he knew, to put off 
the investigation until he had returned the child to 
her mother, so he told Sullivan curtly to call at his 
house the following morning on pain of being re- 
ported to the police, and, still holding the child 
in his arms, got into the hansom and started back 
down town. 

He rather liked the position in which he found 
himself now. Every man has something in his na^ 
ture that makes him like to be considered a pro- 
tector of the weak, and the way the child nestled 
up to him in the cab and clasped his arm as though 
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she had absolute confidence in his protection, was 
to Hamilton as delightful a thing as had happened 
to him in a long time. He found himself wondering 
how long it had been since he had held a child in 
his arms before, and found it had been at least ten 
years. He felt proud of himself, and forgot all 
about hunger and the limited amount of money in 
his pocket. 

"You are not going to take me to papa, are 
you ? " said the child. 

" No," said Hamilton. " I'm going to take you 
to the police-station, where they will take care of 
you till your mother comes for you." 

" Oh, please don't," the child exclaimed, burst- 
ing unexpectedly into tears, " please don't — p*ease 
don't ! " 

Just how to get out of this interesting predica- 
ment Hamilton did not know. He knew that it 
was his duty to take the child to the police-station. 
But he also knew that she would be very much 
frightened, and he was beginning to feel that a 
police-station was no place for her. He looked 
down at her great upturned eyes. He noticed that 
they were just such eyes as his Helen used to have, 
and they were on the point of filling again with 
tears. 
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He held her tenderly, and tried to soothe her 
fears. He noted the rich dress in which she was 
clad, and the jewelry on her arms and about her 
throat. One of the little diamonds in the locket 
that hung from her necklace would have made him 
feel rich. He didn't care much any way. "All 
right," he said finally. " I'll promise not to take you 
to the police-station. Tell me what your name is." 

"Oh, thank you, thank you," she said, "but 
I can't tell you my name." 

"You can't," he repeated, amazed. 

" No, mamma made me promise never to tell 
any one I don't know what my name is, and I 
don't know you." 

Hamilton frowned a little. He rather felt that 
he had a right to know. The child was a little diffi- 
cult, with her refusal to lose sight of her mother's 
command. Such instructions had undoubtedly 
been given her to prevent the very attempt that 
had been made that night to carry her off, how- 
ever, and he couldn't help admiring the child's 
unquestioning obedience to her mother. 

" Well," he said, " tell me where you live, and 
I'll take you right home." 

She bent her little head in thought a moment, 
and frowned. " I live on a long street near a big 
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church — that is, mamma and I live there now. 
It's grandpa's, you know, and we have just come 
to live with him. I don't know the name of the 
street. Mamma never lets me go out alone, you 
know.'* 

/ Hamilton looked puzzled. The adventure was 
becoming more unusual every moment. "Well," 
he said, " if you won't tell me your name and can't 
tell me where you live, I'll have to take you to the 
police-station." 

" But you promised not to," she cried with a 
shudder. 

He looked into her great, trusting eyes again. 
He could not disappoint such confidence as that. 

" How do you expect to get back to your mo- 
ther?" he asked, talking to her quite seriously, as 
he would have talked to a mature woman. 

" Oh," she answered confidently, " mamma will 
come for me. She always told me that if I were 
taken away from her she would come for -me as 
soon as she could." 

" But," continued the distracted Hamilton, " how 
is she going to know where you are ? " 

"Oh, she'll find out some way or other," replied 
the little girl. " God will tell her if she prays him 
to, and I'm sure she will." 
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He drove to his own home. He carrried her in 
his arms to his own bare room,, and he sat down in 
a chair and tried to think. It was almost ludi- 
crous. He hadn't a cent. The cabby was waiting 
below for his money. The child would need atten- 
tion. He was a law-breaker himself in not taking 
the child to the police, and he would have to break 
his pledged word to the child if he did. 

He tried to think what to do. She could not 
remain there with him, and there was no one to 
whom he could take her at that time of night. In 
the mean time she gazed at him quite contentedly 
from her seat on his bed. He was weak and very 
hungry. No doubt she was the same. He thought 
of the ring. Perhaps he might get enough on it to 
pay the cabby, get them something to eat, and still 
leave enough to buy what he had always intended 
to buy with the money it had brought. 

He went to a worn old trunk, and, after rummag- 
ing around in it, fished out at length a plush jewel 
case. He opened it, took out a solitaire ring and 
placed it sighingly on the table. The child reached 
over and picked it up. " Oh, that is like mamma's 
ring," she exclaimed. 

He looked at her a moment and said quickly, 
" Tell me your name and I will give it to you." 
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She hesitated a moment. It was a great tempta- 
tion — too great a temptation. "Helen Brewer," 
she faltered. 

" My God ! " exclaimed Hamilton. He looked 
at her for a moment, and then he knew — he knew 
that the girl before him was the daughter of the wo- 
man he had once loved. 

****** 

There was an air of suppressed excitement among 
the city force of the Herald that night. Every 
available newspaper man in town had been pressed 
into service, and every paper was bent on getting a 
beat on all the others in relation to a sensational ab- 
duction case that had occurred but a few hours be- 
fore under the very eyes of the police. It was a 
matter concerning people of high social standing. 
There had been an unfortunate marriage. The hus- 
band had been at fault, and the wife had obtained a 
divorce, together with the custody of the child. 
The husband had threatened to steal the child, and 
after several failures had succeeded in doing so. 
The whole town was talking about the affair. The 
father had made good his escape with the child, and 
no trace could be discovered of his whereabouts. 
One o'clock had come and gone, and not a word had 
been learned except the short story of the mother. 
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The Night City Editor of the Herald sat at his de 
tapping impatiently on it with his pencil. Won 
his men never come in with any news ? Had ai 
of the other newspapers found out anything that 
did not know ? It might be worth his situation 
be beaten. He was excited and irritable when t 
door was quickly opened and Hamilton, pale fac 
and weary, entered. 

" You haven't the slightest newspaper instinct 
your make up, Hamilton," said the Night City E 
itor snappishly. " We have a big case on hand, ai 
if you had been around I could have given y< 
something to do. Of course you were not. Y< 
come around when there is nothing to do and lc 
when there's something important. I don't und< 
stand you at all." 

It is very probable that Hamilton did not heai 
word that had been said, however, for he sai 
wearily into a chair and said : 

"I'm in a peck of trouble, Kendrick, and y< 
must help me out of it." 

" Humph !" said Kendrick. 

" I've got a child down stairs in a cab. Sin 
the daughter of Mrs. Brewer, you know the on 
used to be a Miss Welling, daughter of the ri 
Welling " 
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The Night City Editor did not quite faint. He 
began breathing freely again. Hamilton continued : 

" There has been some trouble in the family — di- 
vorce, you know — and the father tried to steal the 
child. I rescued her from him. I want you to de- 
tail one man — please do — to take the child back to 
her mother. I can't do it. There used to be some- 
thing between us, you know, in the old days, and I 
don't want her to know it was I. I've got a cabman 
down there to whom I owe at least ten dollars. 
You must lend me that much or he'll have me ar- 
rested. I'm all broken up, Kendrick. Don't refuse 
— please don't." 

The Night City Editor had quite regained his 

speech. But he did not say much. "You 

you of all men ! " That was as much as he 

could say at the time. 

****** 

Hamilton did not rise till noon the next day. 
He had confused memories of the preceding night. 
There was something about a child in them and 
something about the woman he loved. It seemed 
to him that he had been told that he was again on 
the city force of the Herald> and indeed that he 
might consider he had never been discharged, and 
might draw his back pay just as though he had been 
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at work all the time. He couldn't believe this was 
all true until he had put his hand into his pocket 
and discovered there a generous roll of bills. He 
did remember eating a big supper, however, late in 
the night, at which, for some strange reason or other, 
he had been a good deal lionized. But something 
that was given him while he was getting ready for 
breakfast brought back to him a vivid remembrance 
of all the events of the previous evening. It was a 
note in a woman's handwriting, and the significance 
of its contents may be gathered from their effect up- 
on Hamilton. For when he lifted his eyes from the 
written page, there gleamed in them a new and trans- 
figuring brightness of hope — the hope of recover- 
ing a happiness that had been as dead to him 
for years. 



THE TWO CONVICTS. 

They sat facing each other in the narrow cell. 
They had been sentenced that day, and on the next 
morning were to make that last awful ride up the 
river to Sing Sing. He who sat upon the bunk was 
a typical housebreaker, a heavy-jawed, low-browed 
man with a blue scar on his cheek. His eyes, lus- 
terless and heavy, were shaded by heavy brows, 
and one could see at a glance why he had been 
nicknamed " The Owl." He was smoking a short, 
black pipe, and to all appearances his mind was, 
for the time being at least, a void. 

He who sat upon the single stool in the cell was 
a white-haired old man, whose thin face bore un- 
mistakable evidences of a life of toil, and whose del- 
icate nostrils and lips made it apparent that his na- 
ture was an almost supersensitive one. He stooped 
after the manner of one who is accustomed to the 
keeping of mercantile books, and there was on his 
face an expression of melancholy that was infinitely 
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sad. His clothes, though carefully kept, were 
shabby and old fashioned. 

It was evident that the two convicts were widely 
different types. There was something in the woe- 
begone manner of the old man that caused the Owl 
to keep silence for a long time before he spoke to 
him. 

" Ever done time before ? " he asked at last. 

" No," said the other sadly, " never/' 

" Get used to it after a while," continued the Owl, 
glad to find that his companion was not averse to 
talking. " What are you going up for? " 

"Theft," said the white-haired man. "Theft. 
I — stole — money — from — my — employer," he con- 
tinued, uttering each word with painful distinctness, 
as though he did not expect the listener to believe 
him — as though he, himself, could hardly believe it. 

" How much ? " asked the Owl, becoming inter- 
ested. 

" Ten thousand dollars," replied the old man with 
the same impressiveness. 

" You don't say ! " exclaimed the Owl. "You're 
a better man than I thought you were." 

"Ah, no," said the other. "I am not a better 
man than you think me. I am a thief." 

" So'm I," replied the Owl, " but I've never been a 
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lucky one. I'm doing ten years just for a gold 
watch. You, a common amateur, get the same 
time for ten thousand dollars. Why, man, dear, all 
the time you're there you're getting a thousand dol- 
lars a year. What more can you ask ? " Then the 
Owl became confidential. " See here, pard," he said, 
* I know a lawyer who'll get you out of this for 
half the amount. I ain't telling ye no lies. Then 
you'll be started in business again with five thou- 
sand. What's the matter with that, eh ? " 

" I have no ten thousand dollars," replied the old 
man. " I returned every cent to my employer." 

" What ? " exclaimed the Owl with horror. 
" Give it back to him ? " 

" Yes, of course," answered the other. 

"You're a fool," said the Owl with contempt. 
" You ought to be in an insane asylum, not in 
prison. You'll demoralize the whole gang." 

" Do not tell me that," said the old man with al- 
most a wail in his voice. " I suffer so now to think 
what I have done to myself that my torture is terri- 
ble. If I thought that by word or deed I had led 
any one else from the paths of righteousness I 
could not bear it — I could not possibly bear it." 

11 Humph ! " said the Owl. 

" Let me tell you my story," said the old man al- 
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most childishly. " Perhaps you can advise me, or 
inform me, and I stand in great need of both ad- 
vice and information." 

" Let her go," said the Owl, looking at the other 
with a look of superiority. "Advice is the only 
thing you don't have to steal." 

" My name," said the old man, " is Henry Bond* 
I have no relatives. I have no friends. I have 
been all my life a bookkeeper. For the last 
twenty years I have been the bookkeeper and 
cashier for Archibald White & Co., a firm you may 
have heard of if you are familiar with Wall Street. 
During all that time, at least up to a fatal day six 
weeks ago, there had never been a mistake in my 
books. Large sums of money passed through my 
hands, but they never tempted me. My salary was 
small, very small. When I was a young man I was 
comparatively well paid, but there is little advance- 
ment in my line of work, and I soon found that I 
was condemned to comparative poverty all my days. 
I lived a careful, prudent life, and saved a little 
money, for no reason except to be able to take care 
of myself when old age should have made it im- 
possible for me to work any longer. I don't know 
how it came about, but I think my mind must have 
weakened as old age came upon me, for the past 
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five years of my life have been years of tempta- 
tion. Every day something has whispered to me, 
' It requires but the adroit use of a pen and you are 
rich/ Every night the same voice has said, ' You 
have not lived — you have merely existed. Live — 
live ! You have but a few years left. Live ! ' 
Night and day I fought that voice. But I never de- 
feated it. It always came back with arguments more 
alluring than ever. I knew that it was no voice of 
the Devil that I was fighting ; I was having a con- 
flict with myself. Oh, I was so ashamed ! All the 
joy, the happiness, of my life had been in the 
thought that I was honest ; that other people con- 
sidered me honest — would have trusted me around 
the world. I could hardly look my employer in the 
face. He was a shrewd, unfeeling man, but he never 
suspected what a struggle was going on in my 
breast. If he had been a more generous man per- 
haps he would have been more suspicious. But he 
trusted me implicitly — and reduced my salary from 
time to time on the plea that he could easily get 
younger and better men to do my work for less 
money. 

" One day the crisis came. It so happened that 
by the alteration of a single figure I could put in 
my pocket ten thousand dollars in cash, and it 
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would be more than probable that the firm would not 
find the mistake for months. I yielded. It was Sat- 
urday, and the house closed at noon. I made ar- 
rangements to leave on Monday morning for Spain 
and in the meantime proposed to have a glimpse of 
the world. I remember the feeling of elation that 
came over me when I locked up the office that after- 
noon and stepped out into the street. Ten thou- 
sand dollars was a great sum. It would have kept 
me in]comparative affluence the few remaining years 
I had to live. I should be happy at last. But the 
moment I stepped into the street I knew that hap- 
piness was never to be mine. The first person I 
met turned his head away from me. I suppose it 
was by accident ; but I thought, I believed, that he 
could read the story of my sin in my eyes, in my 
face. And so it seemed with all the rest. I 
thought that those that looked away from me did 
so because they were ashamed that a creature made 
in the image of God could be so base. I thought 
that those who looked at me were looking at me in 
amazement and scorn. I thought that those who 
did neither the one nor the other were hurrying by 
to escape even contact for a moment with me. 

" I went to the theater. It was the first time I 
had been to the play in ten years. I thought there 
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that the lines were all directed at me. A woman 
raisedjier opera glass and I felt that I was the op- 
ject of her attention. I did not know why, but I 
concluded that her escort must have told her that 
I was a thief. It seemed to me that the little girl 
who sat on my left tried to edge as far away from 
me as she could in her seat, and that when her 
mother put her arm around her it was to shield her 
from contact with so awful a being. I rushed from 
the theater and walked rapidly up and cfown the 
street. There a new terror smote me. If all these 
other people guessed already at my crime, why not 
the police ? The fear of prison came upon me. I 
slunk through the streets back to my home. And 
then I passed the most awful night of my existence. 
I will not tell you its horrors. Suffice it to say that 
when the dawn broke I knew what was the matter 
with me. It was not insanity. It was conscience ! 
I knew what punishment God had meted out for 
my crime. It was a torture I could not get away 
from. And it would never end. The suggestion 
that it would never end caused me to think — to 
reason. If I were to suffer as the law prescribes 
perhaps that awful conscience would at last be 
stilled. Perhaps if I suffered enough even my God 
would forgive me. At any rate, it was my only 
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hope. I went to my employer and confessed, giv- 
ing him back at the same time all the money I had 
stolen/' 

" Fool ! " said the Owl. 4< But you don't mean to 
say he turned you over to the police after you gave 
him back the swag ? " 

" I am thankful to say," answered the old man, 
14 that he did. He was right. He said it was a 
duty he owed the State. I pleaded guilty in the 
court, and here I am." 

" Fool ! " said the Owl again. 

11 There are two questions," continued the old 
man, who did not apparently hear the epithet, "that 
I would like to ask you." 

" I'm listening," said the Owl. 

" You have been in prison before ? " 

" Many a time." 

" Do you think," the old man asked earnestly, 
" that my strength will be sufficient to serve out 
my whole term ? " 

" Depends on what kind of work they give you. 
Don't think you'd last more than a couple of weeks 
in the quarries. P'raps, though, being only an 
amateur they'll put you at something lighter." 

44 Thank you," said the old man ; " and now one 
question more. You have finished a term of im- 
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prisonment for a crime you have committed, have 

you not ? " 

" I should smile." 

" Tell me," asked the old man, bending over in- 
tently, " tell me whether your conscience troubles 
you after you have paid the State for your crime — 
is it possible that one may still be happy after hav- 
ing sinned ? " 

" What is conscience ? " asked the Owl. 

The old man smiled faintly, almost despairingly. 
" Conscience," he said, " I fear, is something like 
Hell." 

" Humph ! " grunted the Owl. " What do you 
think Hell is ? " 

" I think," said the old man, raising his eyes to 
the low ceiling of the cell, " that it would be Hell to 
be in Heaven among the pure and innocent with an 
unforgiven sin upon one's soul." 

The Owl noticed that the old man was still look- 
ing in that sad way at the ceiling. He noticed that 
his face was still paler, and there was a tear rolling 
down his cheek. 

" Poor old duck," said the Owl to himself. 
" He'll have a hard time of it." 

The Owl fumbled in his rough clothes for a min- 
ute, and wondered when he would be able to 
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get some tobacco. Suddenly he looked in a 
startled manner at the old man. He was sitting 
there gazing at the ceiling just as he had been a 
minute or more before. The tear on his cheek was 
in the same spot. The Owl sprang toward him 
and put his hand over the old man's heart. 

" Poor old duck ! " he said, aloud this time. 
" He'll not have a hard time of it after all — he is 
dead ! " 



AN OLD MAID'S STORY. 

The old maid sat in a sunny corner of the pleas- 
ant sitting-room in the Old Ladies' Home. She 
was a very old maid, this one, and her hair was as 
white as — well, as white as her own soul. She was 
very near the end of her life's journey, and it had 
never been a pleasant one to her, except, perhaps, 
far back in the past, when she was a young girl ; 
but nevertheless she was a patient, uncomplaining 
old maid, with a sweet, almost motherly smile for 
each of the many girls (supporters of the Home, 
these girls ) who used to come to visit her. 

She took a great delight in these visits. She had 
won their hearts completely. Many were the little 
confidences they made her, and numerous were the 
little pieces of advice she gave them. And it was 
not disagreeable advice that she gave them, as a rule, 
for no woman ever understood a young girl's heart 
better than this old maid. Indeed, she seemed to be 
ever in her own heart living over and over and over 
her own youth. There was a strange story back of 
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it somewhere, people said, but none of them ever 
knew what it was, or anything about it except that 
the old maid always carried in the bosom of her 
calico dress a very faded daguerreotype, which she 
often looked at for a long time when she thought 
she was quite alone. It must have been the picture 
of a man. The man must have been a part of the 
old maid's story, and the story, therefore, must have 
been a love story. Yes — yes, of course. For the 
stories of old maid's lives and the stories of young 
maid's lives, just like the stories of old mens lives 
and the stories of young men's lives, are always love 
stories — that is, if they are worth listening to. 

The old maid was not alone in the pleasant corner 
of the sitting-room. A young maid — a very pretty 
one and a very good one, let me tell you — sat on a has- 
sock by the side of the old maid's rocking chair, and 
the young maid's face was buried in the old maid's 
lap, and the old maid's soft hand was smoothing the 
young maid's auburn hair. Whether the young 
maid had been crying, was crying, or was about to 
cry, I do not know ; but it was one of the three, I 
am sure. The old maid was speaking : 

" You say that you love him and that he loves 
you, that you wish to marry each other, but that 
your parents object to him because he is not rich, 
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and, what is worse, because he is not provident. 
And you are very unhappy and want to know what 
to do. A great many girls have been in precisely the 
same position — perhaps almost all of them. I was 
once, myself, and as I did what was wrong, perhaps 
I can tell you what is right. Let me tell you my 
story. It happened a long time ago, but it seems 
only yesterday. I was a young girl, a very pretty 
girl, so they said ; and, what was very unfortunate 
for me, my father was very rich. I loved a man 
— I love him yet " — here the old maid paused a mo- 
ment, drew forth the daguerreotype, for the young 
girl was not looking, and kissed it. Then she con- 
tinued : " But the young man whom I loved and 
who loved me was not a provident man. Worse 
than that, he was a dissipated man. He had brilliant 
prospects, he was talented, he was very successful in 
everything he undertook, but his very success made 
him careless, indifferent, even reckless ; and so every 
one said that he would get worse and worse as he 
grew older, and sooner or later he would go to the 
bad. But he was handsome, he was generous, he 
loved me, and I wanted to marry him. My father 
forbade the marriage. I pleaded with him. At 
times he almost gave his consent. But invariably, 
just as he was about to do so, some new tale of my 
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lover's doings would come to his ears, and he would 
sternly refuse. There are a great many people in 
this world, my dear, who do everything they can to 
ruin others by magnifying their wrong actions, purely 
from the pleasure it gives them. I could never un- 
derstand it. I knew that Jack was doing better, be- 
coming more serious and more sensible ; but when- 
ever he did anything that was wrong these people 
would magnify it more and more with each recur- 
rence, and go promptly to my father with it. Peo- 
ple laughed at me, too, when in my anger I would 
tell them that he loved me and would reform for 
my sake. 

" Well, things went on in this way for almost two 
years. Eventually my father went so far as to for- 
bid my even seeing him. Of course I disobeyed 
him at times. I did not think it was wrong then 
— now I know it was not. Suddenly my father be- 
came very ill. They called me in to see him one 
morning, and before I entered the room the doctor 
told me that he could not live through the day. In 
my sudden grief I would have done anything to 
please him, and I did what ruined my life. I 
promised him that I would never marry Jack. In- 
deed, in his very presence, I wrote a letter to Jack, 
telling him that I could never see him again. I 
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hardly knew what I was doing. When I finally re- 
gained my composure I knew that I was an orphan 
and a very rich girl — and then they came to me and 
told me that Jack had suddenly left town, declaring 
he would never return to it, and going no one knew 
whither. Then my unhappiness burst upon me like 
a sudden storm in the night. Although I had sol- 
emnly promised my father that I would give him up, 
I tried my best to find out what had become of him. 
It was impossible. I repeated the attempt many 
times with the same result, and in my grief and loneli- 
ness determined that if I could ever find him I would 
marry him in spite of my promise. I was tortured 
by the thought that I, who might possibly, indeed, 
probably, have saved him, had driven him into the 
fold of the lost. 

" At the end of two years I heard of him acciden- 
tally. It was as I feared. He had given himself up 
to dissipation. Again I heard from him — he was in 
great difficulty, and many things were said of him 
that I did not believe could be true. Then I 
started out to find him. It was a difficult task. 
He had drifted about from place to place, gradually 
associating with a lower and lower class of society, 
until I knew that I would find him in the lowest. 

" I found him at last. I will not tell you all the 
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circumstances. His surroundings were as I fear 
He had changed so that I hardly recognized hi 
and — he was on the point of death. Oh, if he coi 
but have lived, how happy we would have bee 
For he loved me still and — and forgave me. Bui 
was not to be. I nursed him until he died, tryi 
to win him back from the grave, but seeing h 
every day nearer and nearer to it. And finall) 
buried him. It was all my fault. That is my sto 
The moral " 

" But that is not all your story," interrupted t 
young maid. " You were a rich girl then. We 
know that you had to work for your living bef< 
you came here/' 

"He had had a great deal of trouble," replied t 
old maid softly, " and a great many debts. I aton 
for my father's selfishness. That is all." 

And the old maid did not tell the moral of 1 
story, for she and the young maid were weeping 
each other's arms. 



x 



THE BACHELOR'S FAMILY. 

The bachelor sat in his great arm chair before a 
magnificent fireplace. The fire was burning 
brightly, but there was not the atmosphere about 
it that one usually associates with a log fire. It 
was not a natural fire. The logs were made of 
iron ; and it was not fragrant pine that was burning 
but that disagreeable modern substitute for it called 
gas. In fact, it was an imitation fireplace in an im- 
itation home, and it gave forth an imitation cheer- 
fulness that at its best could have helped to make 
but an imitation happiness. 

It was not an imitation man that sat before it, 
however, — merely a misguided man — only he had 
never known it. He was a man who had been look- 
ing for his heart all his long life — but in the search 
he never got further than his pockets, and of course 
his heart had never been found. He was an old 
man now. The snows on his head had already be- 
gun to dim the fires in his soul just a little. The 
bachelor did not know this, and would not have be- 
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lievec £: ever, had he been told. He had lived a 
joV.y lite. Ke had seen it all. The world had few 
secrets :o hi:r He hid bought them all, just as he 
had bough: his artificial fireplace and his artificial 
friend*. He had lived a happy life. That is, he 
had always thought so ; but of late, realizing that 
the end of i: al! was not far off, his mind had be- 
come a little serious and he was beginning to won- 
der it he really had been happy one single moment 
of his life. Perhaps it was brooding on this very 
thine so much that had made his friends conclude 
that the old gentleman's mind was really affected. 
He had even begun to shun the society of these 
friends — these friends who had been so pleasant and 
amiable to him all his life, and who expected to be 
remembered in his will : for, if you please, the bach- 
elor had no family at all — not even a distant rela- 
tive. 

The bachelor rose with difficulty from his great 
arm chair, and moved slowly over to his broad win- 
dow. It was Thanksgiving day, and there was an 
atmosphere of unusual serenity on Fifth Avenue 
that did not please the bachelor at all. He was 
about to move away in disgust, when he stopped to 
observe a spectacle that he did not remember ever 
having noticed before. It was a very modest spec- 
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tacle. An honest-looking man with a baby in his 
arms and a smile on his face, a woman — evidently 
the wife — with a child clinging to her hand, and 
these two had smiles on their faces, too, — this was 
the spectacle that caused the old bachelor to pause. 
" Poor fellow," thought the bachelor ; " that is what 
I should have been had I ever married. I should 
still have been running that little store up in the 
country — that is, if I had had good luck. I should 
now, at my age, either be dead from overwork, or 
still working twelve or fourteen hours out of the 
day — hewing my own wood, carrying my own water, 
eating ill-cooked food, knowing nothing of the 
world, looking forward to nothing in the world that 
could make it better for me, — living the life of a 
machine, and a very ordinary one at that. Poor 
fool ! He has never known what happiness — " 

There the bachelor stopped, though. He peered 
down the street to see if he could catch another 
glimpse of the unfortunate man, but the family had 
disappeared around the corner. Then the bachelor 
walked slowly back to the arm chair and the fire- 
place. 

"I wonder what made that man smile?" he 
thought to himself. " What in the world has he to 
be happy about ? I should think he would be tired 
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of carrying that baby about — on probably the only 
day of rest, saving Sunday, he has had in a long 
time. Then, too, it must keep him awake at night. 
Those other children probably eat up and wear out 
all the poor man's salary. Poor man ! Poor man ! M 

Then the bachelor was silent again for a time. 

" I wonder how it all would have turned out had 
I ever been foolish enough to fall in love and marry. 
Perhaps we might have done very well, after all. 
Of course I should not now be a millionaire, but we 
might have had by this time enough to live on — 
and die on. I wonder what sort of a woman I 
should have fallen in love with. Certainly none 
that I have ever seen, at least, none that 
I ever noticed. I could have married any 
woman, had I wished to. Even up to within the 
last few years — even now — the most beautiful girls 
in society would be willing to marry me — and my 
money — and my prospects of the grave. But it 
would not have been that kind of a woman that I 
would have married. If I had given up my pros- 
pects in life for a woman, she would have been a 
simple country girl, a good-looking, healthy, pure 
girl who would have been satisfied with my poverty, 
if poverty were to be mine ; and would not have 
thought there was any other man in the world but 
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me. She would have developed, too, just as I did 
when success came our way, for she would have been 
as intelligent as she was good. There are lots of 
just such girls in the country. Presiding over my 
home here in the city she would have been a model 
for those silly society girls to pattern after, and I 
should have been very proud of her. We would 
have had two sons and a daughter — no, I think 
I would have preferred two daughters, also, so that 
the girls would have been company for each other. 
What a family they would have been ! Working 
for them, to make them happy, I should have 
been many times as successful as I am now. They 
should each of them have had a million in their 
own right. And what a family they would have 
been? The boys would have gone to college, 
would have graduated with honors, and by this 
time would have been successful lawyers, or some- 
thing like that — my money would have made them 
anything they wished. The girls would have been 
carefully trained at home, right under the eyes of 
their dear mother and myself, and perhaps they 
would have been married by this time — no, no, I 
would not have permitted it. I would have wanted 
them all for my own self. And my wife — she would 
have grown old with me and she would have been 
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sitting here by my side this evening, holding my 
hand, perhaps stroking my gray hair the way I have 
seen a wife do. Her name would have been — let 
me see, I think I would have preferred Ann. I do 
not like those unusual names. Yes, it would have 
been Ann, and sometimes playfully I would call her 
Nan, just as I used to when we were young — no, 
just as I would have called her had all this been 
true. And to-night we should all have been to- 
gether, waiting for our Thanksgiving dinner — with 
happiness in our hearts and real thanks to God on 
our tongues and in our souls, and I — I should have 
had a smile on my face just like that man's I saw 
just now on the street. And we should have been 
so happy — so happy. They would not be waiting 
for my death to forget me. No, they would have 
had their arms about me to keep me from slipping 
into the horrid grave. And the mother, my Nan, 
my beloved Nan, would have come to me when the 
children had gone to bed, and would have told me 
with a tear in her eyes that when I left this world 
she would go with me, because she loved me so 
much. And I should have smiled and told her that 
she must not think of death ; and even if she did 
wish to die it was her duty to stay as long as God 
would let her and take care of the children. That 
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would all have been happiness — such happiness. O 
God, why could it not have been so ? " 

The bachelor bowed his head in his hands and 
wept like a child. It was his second childhood now, 
so his friends said, and therefore it was only natural. 
And while the poor man wept, the imitation fire 
made an attempt to sputter and crackle just like a 
real fire, but couldn't; and the great plush arm 
chair tried to make itself seem like a plain comfort- 
able, country arm chair, but couldn't ; and a famous 
painting on the wall tried to make its green fields 
and trees look like real green fields and trees, but 
it couldn't; and there was nothing in the bachelor's 
whole home that was real save the gold in his pock- 
et, and that was too real. 

The butler came to announce dinner. He touched 
his master on the shoulder and said very gently, 
for he also wished to be remembered in the old 
man's will : " Dinner is served, sir." The bachelor 
rose. There were still tears in his eyes, but he did 
not brush them away. Strangely enough, there was 
a smile on his face, too, just like the smile on the 
face of the man he had seen in the street. And as 
he walked out to the dining-room he seemed to be 
talking gently to an imaginary woman whose arm 
was resting on his. When he reached the door of 
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the /latter room, though, he stopped and looked 
fiercely at the butler. " Why am I served alone ? " he 
asked. " Do you not see my wife and my four dear 
children ? Arrange the table. You have forgotten 
yourself/' Then the butler knew that at last the 
old bachelor's mind had really given way. But he 
did not dare to disobey him, so he placed seats at 
the table for six instead of one, and served the din- 
ner admirably just as though he were waiting on an 
entire family. And all the time the bachelor did 
not eat, but he talked to his imaginary family and 
seemed very, very happy. As the butler afterwards 
told the cook, "He had names for all of them, and 
they were young and good looking — that is, the 
children were, — and his wife was like himself, and he 
joked her about looking old. Her name was Nan, 
although sometimes he called her Ann. Peter and I 
had an awful time getting the old man to bed. He 
wanted to sit up and talk to his family, he said. 
We thought we ought to watch by his bedside, too. 
And about two o'clock the old man woke up. He 
called for his family. We made believe to go af- 
ter them, and when he thought they had come in 
he told them all sorts of things, some of which I 
couldn't understand, and neither could Peter; but 
the main thing was that he was going to die and 
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that he was very happy. And then he stretched 
out his arms on either side of him, and said he 
wanted them to hold his hands. In a moment or 
two, though, he sort of rallied just for a moment. 
' Good-by, Peter ; good-by, John/ he said. ' You 
see how happy I am. I have all my family around 
me — my dear wife and my dear children. Take good 
care of them. I am going away — but — I — am — go- 
ing — to — meet — them — in — Heaven.' And those 
were his last words, for then he sank back in the 
bed, and before we could call any one he was dead." 



A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 

I THINK I must have been dreaming these last few 
hours. It is all so strange. I wonder if it is always 
so terrible to do what is right ! I don t believe she 
ever suffered before in her life. The look that came 
from those dark eyes of hers when I pushed her 
away and began to speak will haunt me to my dy- 
ing day. She almost fainted. Well, it is all over 
— and there is left for me — nothing but the remem- 
brance of her love and the one thing that I shall 
ever have to my credit on the books of Heaven, 

Waiter, some brandy — was that brandy that I just 
swallowed ? — it was ? How long have I been at this 
table? What? Twenty-four hours? Ah! I re- 
member now that you are not the first waiter who 
brought me brandy, nor yet the second, and I think 
you tried to get me to go home and get some sleep. 

It was kind of you — but I have no home — and I 
cannot sleep. I can never do anything more in this 
world but remember — remember. 

By Heaven, it was hard to do ! But she will see 
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some day that I was right, and perhaps years from 
now when she is a woman — a mother, perhaps, with 
a red-cheeked boy in her arms repeating his inno- 
cent prayers— she may think of me and forgive me. 
And I may be dead, then. And if I am not dead, 
I'll — I'll be a broken, haggard old man with a chain 
on my leg and a brand on my shoulder just as I 
have one now on my soul. 

How she cried ! I felt like a brute. Ah, I know 
that feeling well, but it is strange that I should 
have despised myself so for the first decent thing I 
have done since I was a laughing boy ! How I 
love her — I who have laughed so at love. Thirty- 
eight years of cynical disbelief against one year of 
absolute love. Thirty-eight years, eleven months, 
and thirty days of disreputable life against one day 
of self sacrifice. That is my record. And what 
a sacrifice it was ! To give up the woman one 
loves and make her despise you, that she may not 
suffer. 

How happy we could have been, but for — it 
was happiness to me just to sit beside her and 
watch her at some little womanly act, to see her 
smile, to know that her soul was as white as the 
feathers of a swan, and to say to myself, "This 
woman actually loves me — me, a " — pshaw, I don't 
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like to say the word even to myself. How sweet 
she was ! She used to put her little hand on my 
head and stroke my hair and ask me what it was 
that worried me so much (for with her woman's in- 
tuition she soon learned that there was something 
that troubled me), and I would laugh and tell her 
that it was the fear that some day she might cease 
to love me. Then she would kiss me and tell me 
that I need never fear such a thing as that. Then 
she would call me foolish and laugh and kiss me 
again. I can feel her faint breath on my brow now. 
I am sure I could have made her happy, even 
though I am what I am. If I could have married 
her I would have guarded her as carefully as the 
Creator guards the angels. She would never have 
learned even the alphabet of the black side of 
human life. We would have been rich and re- 
spected and happy — oh, so happy ! But that man — 
that man with the gold-rimmed spectacles whom I 
see everywhere, frightens me. I can feel the atmos- 
phere of Scotland Yard about him, although he 
looks almost benign. If I could ever catch him 
looking at me, I should be satisfied that he is not 
what I fear. But although he seems to be every- 
where I go, he apparently pays no attention to me 
— and therefore I know that he has been looking' at 
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me^ and has turned away as suddenly as I have 
turned to look at him. It was the only thing I had 
to warn me. It may be, after all, that he has no 
interest in the capture of an escaped — but I could 
not run the risk, for her sake. After all, I am well 
disguised. I have changed a good deal in a year. 
It is nearly a month since I first noticed him, and 
he has evidently been unable to make up his mind 
yet. I suppose, too, that it is a little hard for him 
to believe that I could ever have been introduced 
into the society of the most respectable people in 
all New England, and be engaged to the daughter 
of a millionaire. Ha ! Ha ! These English de- 
tectives are slow — but, confound it ! They — are — 
most — disagreeably — sure. Well — I don't care 
about it now. It is almost over. 

It has been a strange story. To come here a 
hunted criminal — a convicted one, too, — with my ill- 
gotten money in my pocket and my identity a 
secret — to have been introduced to good society 
through a chance acquaintance — to have been intro- 
duced by that same acquaintance to a woman I 
could actually love — what is more wonderful still, 
to win that woman's love — to be on the point of 
marrying her and then to fear arrest — to fear far 
more than that — to fear breaking her heart ! It 
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has been a strange story, all of it. I did some- 
thing, though, that very few men could have done 
—very few, indeed, of those who have never known 
a temptation and never done a wrong. I gave her 
up, that she might not be unhappy— that she might 
not be disgraced as she would have been some day 
—for, after all, I am certain that my time has almost 
come. I can wear the hideous clothes of a convict 
—I can bear disgrace, for I am used to it— I can 
stand the hard, unceasing, degrading labor, and the 
disgusting food— but I cannot disgrace her— I 
cannot ! 

And I did it all yesterday. I went to her. She 
greeted me with a loving smile, the memory of 
which will solace me in the long years of suffering. 
She was entertaining, with the aid of her sister, 
some intimate friends. They were all delighted to 
see me. Ah, how happy people must be who are 
respectable! She came to me with outstretched 
arms as I entered the room, and I pushed her 
roughly away. Oh, it was agonizing — she burst 
into tears and threw herself into the arms of her 
sister. I could not tell her that I was a forger, a 
professional criminal, but I told her that I was an 
adventurer — that I did not love her, and that I had 
intended to marry her merely for her money. I 
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told her, too, that I had learned that her father was 
on the point of bankruptcy (it was a lie, of course, 
all of it) and that I wished to be released from my 
engagement. I said it before them all. I acted 
splendidly. It broke her heart, it disgusted the 
rest, it almost killed me — but, thank Heaven, it 
saved her future. Then I mockingly took my 
leave. 

And since then I have not slept, nor eaten, nor 
felt the effect of the brandy I have poured down 
my throat — and, what is more, I have not cared 
whether that man with the gold-rimmed spectacles 
was watching me or not. I have done what was 
right — I have actually done what was right once in 
life, thank God ! 

Ah — there — is — that — man — again ! And — he is 
coming toward me. There are — other men with 
him. He is looking at me now — deliberately. He 
knows me. It is all up. Come on, Avenger, come 
on. I welcome you with both my outstretched 
hands. Where are the irons ? 



MY REMARKABLE WOOING. 

I was a college boy of eighteen when first I met 
Colonel Laguerre. It was a singular meeting, I 
remember the circumstances very distinctly. I was 
spending my Christmas vacation in New York, 
My home being in California, I did not attempt to 
make the long journey thither by rail, and besides, 
I was an orphan. 

I had separated from some jolly companions at 
about twelve o'clock, and was making my way up 
the snow-covered sidewalks of Broadway on my re- 
turn to the hotel when in the vicinity of Four- 
teenth Street I saw several men struggling in the 
Park. I was enough under the influence of wine to 
be willing to discard discretion for the nonce. 
Fired with an unnecessarily chivalrous impulse, I 
ran to the scene, determined to take a hand in the 
affray and throw my muscle and grit with the 
weaker side, whichever that might prove to be. 
Upon arriving at the scene I discovered that the 
weaker side was decidedly in the minority. In a 
word, three thugs were endeavoring to overpower a 
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little old man, evidently for the purpose of robbery. 
They were having no easy time of it, however, for 
the diminutive victim seemed to have the power of 
ten men in his slender arms. In spite of a number 
of sickening blows on the head, he retained his con- 
sciousness and strength. He fought, actually, like 
a madman, and, singularly enough, uttered no cry 
for help. Indeed, not even an imprecation escaped 
his lips. 

Grasping my heavy walking-stick firmly, I sprang 
to his assistance, and with a few blows scattered the 
miscreants before me. They did not renew the as- 
sault, but ran off in different directions, apparently 
only too glad to make good their escape. Having 
satisfied myself that they would not return, I as- 
sisted the old gentleman to his feet, and, blushing 
with pride at the success of my onslaught, inquired 
if he were much hurt. 

" I think not," he answered in the half-falsetto 
tones of an extremely old man. "They hit me 
some pretty good raps, but I have been through so 
much of that sort of thing that I hardly noticed 
them. They will probably hasten my death a little, 
but everything does that — even eating one's dinner 
— even watching the clock/' he added in a sort of 
whimsical vein. 
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'• Why did you not cry for help ? " I felt com- 
pelled to ask. 

" I never ask help of any one," he answered with 
a singular show of pride. 

" Perhaps, then," I laughed, " I was an intruder, 
and my assistance unwelcome." 

" Not at all," he hastened to assure me. " I can 
appreciate help just as I can appreciate friendship, 
esteem, or honor, — but I never ask for them. I 
have long been independent of the world, and the 
people that are in it, and all they have to offer, or 
rather to sell. But I appreciate all the more for 
that very reason the hand that is stretched to me 
in voluntary friendship. My name is Colonel La- 
guerre. You have probably never heard of me, but 
I hope that you will do me the honor to try to know 
me better. You will find it no easy task, but I will 
help you all I can. Come, we are not far from my 
hotel — perhaps you will do me the honor to spend 
the rest of the evening with me. I never go to bed 
until early in the morning, and, although I seldom 
have it, I like good company/' 

I took his arm silently, wondering what queer 
sort of a fish I had struck, and we walked off. 
Slightly to my surprise, I discovered that he was 
stopping at my hotel, which was all the better, for I 
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had little desire to make another trip in the storm. 
In a few moments we were seated before a table 
loaded with the choicest wines and cigars to be 
found in New York. The Colonel, I discovered, 
was occupying the best suite of rooms in this fa- 
mous hostelry ; and, although in New York for but 
a few days, had turned them into a very homelike- 
looking place. I wondered why I had never seen 
him around the hotel. Upon my frankly asking 
him the question, much as boys are apt to do, he 
told me that he never went out of his rooms except 
in the night time. 

" I love the night time," said he. " There is 
something lonely about it. I like the lights of the 
city better than the sunlight. I like the dark cor- 
ners and the hurrying people. I like to see their 
faces expressing all the emotions of the human soul 
as they walk rapidly by — this one a lover in the bud 
burst of happiness — that one a woman who has lost 
all and more than she ever possessed. I like to see 
the gambler hoodwinking his victim, and I like to 
see the thief shambling around the corner. It is 
better than any book, better than any play. I 
should like to stop them one by one and whisper in 
their ears, ' I can read that in you which is not the 
lie you carry on your face/ but I do not — for in 
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nine cases out of ten it would create a scene. Most 
people do not like to have themselves known — I do 
not myself." 

He laughed softly to himself, and I could tell 
with my little experience of the world that he was 
a man who had seen nearly everything that was 
worth seeing on this side of eternity and had become 
very thoroughly disgusted with it all. He was in- 
tensely interesting, though, and it was indeed day- 
light before I retired to my own room. He talked 
of everything that one could imagine, now relating 
an adventure in the Franco-Prussian war with a mi- 
nuteness of detail that proved that he had been on 
either one side or the other — now telling of adven- 
tures in Africa that Stanley would have been proud 
of. And he told them very modestly, too, with a 
sort of air that challenged disbelief and, indeed, 
rather expected it. He fascinated me completely 
and I almost laughed at myself for it. I remember 
I thought to myself, in my puppyish conceit, " If 
he were as young and good looking as I am, this 
queer, haggard old man could win any woman who 
ever blushed as she looked at her own loveliness in 



a mirror." 



I saw him the next day and the next. My experi- 
ence was the same. He seemed to have an unlim- 
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ited amount of money, and he spent it lavishly. I 
was aware that he had taken a strange liking to me, 
but he said nothing about it. In fact, he preserved 
at all times the studied politeness that I had no- 
ticed at first. I paid little attention to this, how- 
ever, for he was so much older than myself. Had 
he been of my own age I should have expected him 
to become a trifle familiar. Then, too, he was ec- 
centric in every way I viewed him, and after my 
first meeting with him I would have been not at all 
surprised at anything in the world he might have 
done. To be frank, I thought him a little crazy. 

He offended me in good time, however. He dis- 
appeared from the hotel on the fourth day as com- 
pletely as though he had been swallowed up by the 
earth. And he left me no word of farewell. He 
did not even warn me that he intended to depart. 
The people at the hotel knew nothing about him 
save that it was his custom to visit them for a few 
days each year, just before Christmas. They did 
not know his address — not even his bank. He al- 
ways paid them in cash. He was too good a cus- 
tomer to offend, so they never pressed him for 
information. They, too, considered him a trifle un- 
balanced in mind. 

I was somewhat disappointed, for I had looked 
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forward to spending my Christmas Eve with him. 
However, I was young and had a strong taste for 
amusement, and money to gratify it, so I did not 
lack for distractions. I had plenty of other inter- 
ests, and when I returned to college the Colonel 
was already but a part of my confused memories of 
my first visit of any length to the Metropolis. 

My college year passed uneventfully. I spent 
my vacation in California, and returned to college 
in the fall quite as a matter of routine. I was now 
a junior. I had almost forgotten the existence of 
Colonel Laguerre when the return of the Christ- 
mas holiday brought him back to my mind. I 
determined not to seek him out, but I must ac- 
knowledge that I looked forward to the possibility 
of meeting him again with great delight. Sure 
enough, I had not been in the hotel an hour (I ar- 
rived in the evening) when his card was sent to my 
room and I was again in his company. He offered 
no explanation of his mysterious departure the 
year before, and I asked for none. I had begun to 
ascribe it, as I did many other things about him, 
to pure eccentricity. 

Our visit together was quite uneventful but very 
delightful. It was a repetition of the former affair, 
with the rescue in the park left out. He was al- 
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ways generous, always interesting, at times as- 
tounding. He left as mysteriously as before, and 
although this time I was on the lookout for it I did 
not learn the precise time or the mode of his de- 
parture. 

The same experience occurred to me the next 
Christmas, and, as that ended my college career, I 
never expected to see him again. The death of my 
guardian and only relative, however, left me free to 
choose the place of my abode ; and like most young 
men of moderate fortune and few relatives, I chose 
New York. There I went into business, prospering 
very well for a young man and a man who really 
did not need to do so. When the holidays returned, 
back came the old longing for Colonel Laguerre's 
company, and at the proper time I called at the 
hotel and sent up my card. He was there, and 
again I spent four days of wonderful delight. We 
had become very good friends in the meantime and 
he understood my tastes well enough never to pro- 
pose anything that would have bored me. Indeed, 
I doubt if I could have been bored in his company. 

This sort of thing lasted until I was twenty-seven 
years of age. I had met him regularly at Christmas 
time for nine years, and on our last meeting he had 
asked me to visit him at his home the next autumn. 
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I accepted, you may be sure, with any amount of 
alacrity. He would not tell me where I was to be 
entertained, farther than to say that if I got off a 
certain train at a certain station in northern New 
York on a certain day in September of the follow- 
ing year, I would be met by a conveyance that 
would take me to his home. 

You may be sure that on that day in September, 
I got off the train named with the most delightful 
anticipations. Nor was I disappointed. I was 
escorted to a handsome vehicle, my traps were 
placed within it, and I was soon bowling along a 
country road of a very decent sort. I was prepared 
for a strange experience, and was therefore not at 
all surprised to discover that my coachman, if such 
she might be called, was a colored woman of appar- 
ently great age. 

The trip was a long one In fact, we made over 
thirty miles before we arrived at our destination 
The scenery was grandly picturesque, however, and 
I thoroughly enjoyed the ride. It was quite dark 
when we drew up before a magnificent house — 
palace, I almost said — and I was received by the 
Colonel on his doorstep. He was delighted to see 
me, and he evidenced his delight by a magnificent 
dinner and a rare display of wines. He deluged 
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me with attentions, and when we went to bed it 
was already the gray of early morning. I did not 
wake till well in the afternoon, and then the Colo- 
nel took me over his place. He had an immense 
tract of land, and it was kept in the most beautiful 
order. Everything that heart could sigh for or 
brain invent was there. It was the climax of his 
eccentricities — this magnificent mansion and won- 
derful park in the very heart of the northern forest. 
I was dazed by the splendor of it all, and finally 
gave up endeavoring to express my admiration. 
Two things, in themselves commonplace under 
other circumstances, struck me as being more than 
ordinarily peculiar. One was the utter absence of 
any other being about the place than the Colo- 
nel himself and the servants, and the other "was 
the fact that he was the only male person on the 
vast estate. All the servants were old colored 
women, some of them hideously repulsive, and all 
of them so taciturn that I soon discovered that 
they were under instructions not to engage in any 
conversation with me other than that which per- 
tained to their duties. 

After our tour of inspection we took a short 
drive through the mountains, and returned to the 
house in time for a late dinner. After dinner we 
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passed the evening as we had passed the previous 
one, over wine and cigars. He was a magnificent 
musician, and played a number of instruments 
equally well. I myself am something of an amateur 
on the piano, and played his accompaniments, he 
said, admirably. So between music, stories of ad- 
venture, books, curiosities and pictures, to say 
nothing of the subtle influence of delicious bever- 
ages, the night wore away to morning before I was 
aware of it, and again the first tints of dawn were 
stealing over the eastern horizon before my head 
touched my pillow. This was the programme we 
followed for several days. I ventured to apologize 
for rising so late and staying up so often until such 
an unusual hour ; but he reminded me that we had 
always done the like when we had met in New 
York, and that, moreover, it was his usual custom. 
I said no more. 

I do not know what suggested the idea, but at 
the end of the fifth day of my visit the thought oc- 
curred to me that I had been sleeping while at this 
house of mystery fully three hours longer than was 
my custom. Simultaneously I remembered that 
each morning when I awoke I had for a few mo- 
ments felt a peculiar sensation in my head. But 
I dismissed the thought from my mind immediately. 
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The mountain air undoubtedly caused my unusually 
long slumber and the wines the peculiar sensation 
when I awoke. Nevertheless, the next morning 
when I was awakened the idea returned. The sen- 
sation in my head was becoming more pronounced 
each succeeding day. I had not only been sleeping 
three hours longer than was usual with me, but I 
think I should have continued to sleep indefinitely 
had I not been awakened by the servants. I could 
not dismiss the suspicion from my mind this 
time, try as I would. It kept returning continu- 
ally. Had I been drugged ? And if so, for what 
reason ? 

I pondered the subject for a long time. I could 
imagine no motive whatever for such an act on the 
part of my host, and yet the next day I was so firmly 
convinced of the fact that I thought of little else, 
although I managed to preserve my usual manner 
when in the presence of the Colonel. One thing 
was certain ; if I was being drugged systematically, 
it was for the purpose of keeping me in my room 
during the greater part of the day. I determined 
to stay awake the following night if it were in the 
bounds of possibility. I reasoned that my host 
had no right to treat me in such a manner. If he 
had any reason for keeping me in my room he might 
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have requested me to stay there as a favor, and it 
would have been granted. Moreover, my curiosity 
was now aroused to its utmost pitch. The whole 
atmosphere of mystery surrounding the Colonel and 
his mansion came back with redoubled effect. I 
had been treated unfairly. I would take a hand in 
the affair myself. 

That evening I made it my purpose to drink 
even more than usual. Indeed, I managed to get 
quite hilarious and to let the Colonel see my con- 
dition. He merely smiled, and went on with his 
stories. We retired at the usual time, but when I 
reached my room and the Colonel had said good- 
night at my door I took from my pocket the 
strongest cigar I had been able to find in the Colo- 
nel's sideboard, broke it in pieces and swallowed it. 
You may be sure I did not sleep at all that night. 
About eight o'clock I dressed and made my way 
noiselessly to the garden. After all, I thought, 
what am I accomplishing? I am a gentleman, 
and I cannot go sneaking through this house like 
a detective. All I can do will be to walk in the 
garden, read the books in the library, and smoke, 
much as I would if I had awakened at the customary 
hour. At any rate, I thought, I would enjoy this 
beautiful morning to its utmost, so I strolled 
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through the garden, swinging a cane and hum- 
ming an air from a light opera. 

I do not know how long I had been walking. 
The events that succeeded were so important an 
epoch in my life that I should be only too glad to 
remember their minutest details, but they were so 
unusual that I hardly noticed details — so full was 
my brain of the salient features. I had walked per- 
haps a hundred yards from the house, when, on 
making a sudden turn in the walk, I came upon the 
most beautiful picture of loveliness my eyes had 
ever rested upon. It was a young woman, bending 
slightly over a rose bush in order to breathe the 
fragrance of a great, blushing rose. She was 
dressed with the simplicity that betokens the most 
delicate taste. Her long golden hair, streaming 
down her shoulders, shone dazzlingly in the bright 
beams of the morning sun, her neck and bare arms 
were of the whiteness of snow, and the beauty of 
her face was so wonderful that I stopped short and 
uttered an involuntary exclamation of astonish- 
ment. She heard me, looked, and was evidently 
filled with fear. She made a movement as If to run 
away, when I stretched out my hand in the precise 
manner one would to a frightened child, and said, 
"Excuse me, I did not mean to alarm you." She 
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stopped, looked at me curiously a moment, and 
then said in the most beautiful, bell-like voice I had 
ever heard, " What are you ? " 

Imagine such a question I supposed she had in- 
tended to ask me who I was, so I answered, " I am 
Mr. Thornton, a guest here at the house of Colonel 
Laguerre." 

" But," she continued, with a puzzled expression 
on her face, " what are you — are you a man or 
woman ? " 

I almost laughed as I replied, " A man, of course." 

"You are a man — like my father? " 

•'Yes," I answered, "only perhaps a trifle 
younger, some forty years or so." 

" Is he not young? " she went on, very much as 
though she doubted my veracity. 

44 1 should say that he was decidedly old." 

44 He always told me that he and I were about 
the same age," she said. " I am eighteen." 

The conversation was a trifle difficult. I should 
have laughed at any one else who might have 
talked in this irrational manner. But from the mo- 
ment my eyes had fallen on the girl, I myself had 
fallen under the spell of her beauty — I was fas- 
cinated, enchanted. I did not even believe her in- 
sane. 
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" A father would not be apt to be of the same 
age as his daughter/' I answered, gently. 

" I do not know," she answered wistfully. " I 
know very little. They will not tell me anything — 
I know I must be ignorant of everything but music 
and art. If you are a man you are the only one I 
have ever seen in my life excepting father." 

Here was the explanation of the whole mystery. 
It was merely one of the Colonel's many eccentrici- 
ties. He was bringing his daughter up in absolute 
ignorance of the world — undoubtedly with the inten- 
tion of securing to her that happiness that had never 
been vouchsafed to him. I saw it all at a glance. 
And he even did not wish me to meet her — and he 
often called me the only man in the world he 
cared for. 

It occurred to me at once that the only honor- 
able thing for me to do was to retire again to my 
room and think no more of the mystery I had so 
easily solved. But — I was already under the 
powerful spell of love. I could not have been torn 
from that spot by anything less than superior mus- 
cular force. I was spellbound. For half an hour 
we stood there ten feet apart, staring at each other, 
and talking at intervals of things that were of so 
little importance that I do not remember a word 
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we said. It was on some commonplace subject — 
the Sowers. I thirds — but all that time love was 
pouring its delirious happiness into my heart and 
intj fors. I knew it in a moment. I read it in her 
eves. I saw it in the blush on her cheek. I heard 
it in her sigh. It was ecstasy. Then came the fear 
of being discovered, and the greater fear of being 
banished from the presence of this peerless woman. 
I knew it was wrong, but I could not help it. I 
asked her to meet me at the same spot the next 
morning. She was delighted, and promised with 
the unfeigned pleasure of a child. I put out my 
hand to bid her good-by — with the satne simplicity 
she held her face up to me to be kissed. You may 
imagine the delirium in which I went back to my 
room. 

If the Colonel noticed anything strange in my 
demeanor that afternoon he did not let me know 
it. How he could have helped seeing my ecstatic 
happiness, though, I cannot understand. I seemed 
to be in a dream. I feigned the usual delight in 
the entertainment he offered, but in reality the wait- 
ing for the next morning was exquisite torture. 
No opiate in the world could have made me sleep 
that night. I was ready for the rendezvous hours 
before the appointed time. Again I went to the 
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garden, and again we met. We talked of nothing, 
and yet we managed to talk all the time. I doubt 
if either knew what the other was saying. Our 
souls were communing — what cared we for the com- 
monplace thoughts of the brain ? We parted with 
a kiss as we had done before, and again the Colonel 
seemed to notice nothing unusual in my actions. 
Now the terrible doubts of love began to harass me. 
How could I ever obtain the consent of the Colonel 
to a union with his daughter ? How could I ever 
explain my apparent treachery ? If he forbade my 
seeing her, how could I live without her? All 
these fears and a thousand others tormented me at 
one moment, while the bliss of love would crowd 
them out at another. I could not make up my 
mind what to do. 

It was on the fourth morning of my wooing that 
the great secret of love (a secret that is ever no 
secret) burst from my lips like a torrent from the 
mountains. I clasped her in my arms and told her 
I loved her. She clung to me like a child. I asked 
her if she loved me. She nodded her head with 
the sweetest action of a modest woman. I asked 
her to marry me. 

" Marry you ? " she asked with a little question- 
ing surprise. 
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" Yes — be my wife." 

" Can a woman be married more than once ? M 
she asked innocently. 

" What ! " I exclaimed. " You are not already 
married ? " 

" She is my wife ! " said a terrible voice from 
behind me. I was thunderstruck — paralyzed. I 
turned and looked. It was Colonel Laguerre. 
There was the light of a demon in his eyes, and the 
pain of a great agony on his wrinkled features. In 
his hand he held a revolver that was pointed at me. 
I did not care. Death after that would have been 
only too welcome. I bowed my head. " Go on 
and shoot," I said. Then I waited. 

He did not shoot. After a few moments that 
seemed like ages to me, he said in a voice that was 
actually calm, " What explanation have you to 
offer for this, Harold ? " 

" None," I answered, " except that I thought she 
was your daughter, for she called you father, and 
that I love her." 

He turned to her. " Madelle, " he said, and there 
was again the tremor of a great agony in his voice, 
"do you love this man?" 

"Yes," she said, quietly. Her head was bowed 
beneath the tempest of new emotions that must 
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have swept over her. I, too, could not raise my 
eyes to look at the Colonel. There was another 
short interval of silence, and then I heard his feet 
crunching the sand of the walk. He was moving 
away. I looked up. He was returning to the 

house, weeping. Madelle and I parted without a 
word. I, too, returned to the house, and, seating 
myself in a chair in the library, tried to collect my 
scattered senses. 

I must have been sitting there more than two hours 
when one of the servants handed me a letter Al- 
most mechanically I broke open the envelope and 
drew out a closely written sheet. It was from the 
Colonel and read as follows : 

" My Dear Harold : 

" I am a man who makes few explanations. 
Perhaps I owe one to you and to her. Let me make 
it to you, for the story should reach her ears only 
from your lips. It-is unnecessary to go into details. 
Love ruined my life, as it had ruined the life of my 
mother before me. In turn it made my wife miser- 
able, and again it ruined the life of my daughter. 
It has made my long life an unending torture. I 
detest the thought of it. It is the evil that causes 
nine-tenths of the unhappiness in this poor world 
of weariness and sorrow. 

" More than twenty years ago I made the place that 
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you see here my home. At that time I had not given 
up the world entirely. But I wished a place where 
I could retire occasionally and be miserable alone. 
Several years later, I rescued this child from pov» 
erty and disgrace — this child Madelle. I took her 
from the arms of a drunken mother, brought her here 
and brought her up to the beautiful womanhood you 
have so easily loved. As she grew up she entered 
into my heart as nothing ever had before. I 
worshiped her — but merely as a father. I did every 
thing that mortal man can do to make her happy. 
And the greatest of all the things that I did was to 
prevent her from knowing anything whatever about 
the great world, and especially about that unhappy 
passion that men call ' love.' As she ripened into 
womanhood the desire to prevent her from learning 
the power that binds men to women, and both to 
misery, became, I almost fear, a mania ; and in order 
to prevent even the possibility of any man awaken- 
ing the spirit of love in her pure heart I had the 
ceremony of the church performed between us. 
She has been my wife in name only. She did not 
even know what the ceremony meant. It was all 
useless. All my hopes, cherished for years, have 
been swept away, as it were, at a single stroke. 
You, the first man she ever met other than myself, 
have changed it all, and in this my hour of 
death " 

" Death ! " I thought. " What does he mean ? " 
44 1 am commencing to believe that, after all, 
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perhaps I was wrong. Perhaps, as they have often 
said — they the men whom I have fought and bled 
for and the women I have suffered for — perhaps I 
am a trifle insane. 

" At any rate, take her. She is yours. She is the 
most magnificent woman in the world, and I say it 
who have known them all in every court, in every 
society, in every walk of life. And I — I will make 
one more great sacrifice for love. 1 will die for it. 
When you read this I shall be dead. It will be too 
late for you to interpose to thwart me in my deter- 
mination. 

" I leave her all my fortune and I leave you her. 
You ought to be happy, if any two people in this 
world ever were. 

" Farewell. 

" Jean Laguerre." 

I alarmed the household at once. I was already 
too late, as the Colonel's farewell letter had said. 
The strange old man was dead when we found him. 

And that is the story of my wooing — a remark- 
able one, you will admit. But oh, the happiness 
that has come from it ! I have often wondered if 
the angels do not envy me — and Madelle ? Well, 
Madelle kisses me as I write these words. Is not 
that enough ? 
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" Get off the earth, you son of a gun, 
I'll never be hung, 
I'll never be hung." 

It was Kid Brown, singing on the afternoon set 
for his execution. There was the jolliest kind of a 
sparkle in his eye, and he twanged his banjo with 
more energy than skill. To be just to his art, how* 
ever, it is necessary to state that the Kid was heav- 
ily shackled, and the substantial fifth chain of a 
freight wagon, padlocked around his waist, stretched 
in front of him to the cracker box, where Shoshone 
Smith sat grimly guarding him. 

"Are you betting that way, Kid?" asked the 
dealer of the faro game in the saloon next door, 
sticking his long-nosed red face out of the window. 

" Perfectly willin'," answered the Kid, sweetly. 
" Wot odds'll yer give ? " 

" Five ter one," shouted the dealer with a laugh. 

"Go yer," said the Kid; "my buckskin cayuse 
agin two hundred an' fifty cart-wheels." 

" Don't bet with him, Bill," said a tall, square- 
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shouldered young man, with the look of early ma- 
turity about him so common to the young men of 
the West. " The gal'U need everything he leaves. 
'Tain't much." 

"Oh, you'll marry the gal all right, Jake," re- 
turned the faro dealer with a short laugh, 

" Not after this day's work," muttered the young ' 
sheriff of Wind River County, striding off. 

" Kind of er measly pickle Jake's in," murmured 
little Johnson, the squaw man — squaw man being 
the vernacular for a white man who has married an 
Indian woman. Be not shocked. An Indian wife 
is not a bad investment. She is dowered by the 
government with a choice quarter-section of land, 
and her portion of the rations and supplies, which 
are monthly distributed at the agency. 

" Yes," chirped the bar-keep, now idle for a mo- 
ment. " Ef he loses the Kid's sister, an' ef he don't 
hang the Kid " 

" We'll hang him" interjected Soapy Dan, the 
North Fork wit. 

" Hardly," murmured the dealer, with the grave 
precision of one who is accustomed to announcing 
the decrees of Fortune. "Not hardly by a long 
shot — several of 'em. We might ask fur his resig- 
nation, but he's too good a man to dangle from the 
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end of a rope. In a new country we have to look 
out for the improvement of the breed, an* its long 
continuance. There ain't any six feet o' man in 
Wyoming that's better than walks around in Jake 
Twichell's boots. Y'ought 'a seen him that day at 
Thunder Gap, when the Arrapahoes jumped us." 

"Or at Beaver Dam the day the North Fork 
flooded over into the Popo-Agie basin — Whew! M 
broke in another. 

"Or " 

But the last speaker was interrupted by the calm, 
deep voice of the faro dealer. 

" We could all do him a favor, boys." 

" How ? " asked a small, quiet man, with a long 
beard and a small, cold, blue eye, who had been a 
volunteer general of cavalry in the civil war. 

" By just taking the Kid out and wringin' his 
neck forthwith. Who's for it ? " 

There was a confused murmur of approbation 
and objection. 

" It'll save Jake a heap o* trouble," continued the 
red-faced gambler. " He's dead stuck on the gal, 
an' she is on him, but she'll never hitch with 'm ef 
he h'ists that brother o' he'rn to heaven." 

" Pity to spoil the match," assented the ex-gen- 
eral of cavalry. " They're fine cattle." 
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Twon't do," declared squaw-man Johnson. 
" Law an' orders what I say." 

" Law an' order," echoed half-a-dozen others. 

" I'm fur law an* order 'nuther round. Fillemup 
again, Mister Bar-keep," interjected Soapy Dan 
weakly. The invitation to drink saved him from 
physical harm. 

"Besides," continued the squaw man, consider- 
ably encouraged, " ef we hang him now, while it's 
daylight, what are we goin' to do with the fire- 
works ? " 

That settled the matter at once. North Fork 
had chipped in and sent to the railroad (general 
term for any town on the railroad) for a liberal sup- 
ply of fireworks some time previous to the Fourth 
of July. But the shipment was given to Peg-leg 
Joe, the freighter, for transportation, and Peg-leg's 
Fourth of July reached him ahead of time. Conse- 
quently he was in no condition to deliver the town's 
fireworks, and North Fork had missed its celebra- 
tion. When the goods came they were carefully 
put away for use on some other propitious occa- 
sion. At last the occasion had arrived. In fact, 
that was the very reason they had decided to hang 
the Kid when the blue darkness crept down from 
the night-capped peaks of the Wind River moun- 
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tains. They would send the Kid off with fireworks, 
and no doubt he would be received into the other 
world with a similar demonstration. 

Jake Twichell walked slowly down the dusty 
street of the little Wyoming town, his head bent 
and his brows contracted in thought. He was in a 
dilemma indeed. Should he hang that boy and 
lose the sister, or should he back out, resign, any- 
thing to escape from the difficulty ? 

" God knows I love Jessie," thought Jake, " and 
she ought to marry a man who's got some good in 
him — not that I'm a parson, exactly. A good man 
can make an angel out of her. She's smart, an* 

she's pretty as — as " But he gave it up. He 

could not think of anything that would do' for a 
comparison. She didn't seem a bit like a flower, 
for she had such flashing black eyes. He couldn't 
compare her with a diamond. That would suit her 
eyes all right, but how about that soft, creamy com- 
plexion of hers, the like of which man never beheld 
before ? 

" Now I've got a good thing," he went on. 
" There ain't a better ranch this side of California 
than I've got. There's a thousand head of cattle 
on it now, and in ten years — phew ! We'll go to 
Europe. Then — but I don't count much on it f 
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not too much — there's my mine. When we get 
that new-fangled crusher out here and set her up, 
the boys say she'll bring back the days of '49. 
We may not have to wait the ten years. Anyway, 
there's plenty to send her back East to school and 
make a lady of her." 

Mechanically he had turned from the road off into 
a trail which wound through the Cottonwood trees 
that fringed the North Fork with a band of white, 
and which ran to — he very well knew where. 

" Now here I'm going to her just as straight aft a 
bullet to the heart, and it's only going to result in 
misery for both of us, for I've got to do my duty* 
Oh, Jess, if you only knew how I loved you I " 

" I'll know this time to-morrow." 

It was Jessie herself that answered his spdkfen 
thought. She had stepped out of the red cedar utt- 
der-brush and stood beside him. She was a tall, iHffi, 
graceful girl, possibly nineteen years old, but ittrt 
more. She wore a cowboy's br6ad-brimmed hat 
and a calico gown. The gown wad an old one, and 
the calico faded, but the dress was spotlessly dean, 
and there was just a touch of style id Che make-up 
— such style as penetrated to the Rocky Mountains 
by means of the illustrated critaldgaes of the low- 
priced department stores of New York. Them Was 
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a bunch of wild flowers pinned on the bosom of her 
dress, and, on the whole, she looked a trifle more 
beautiful than ever — and considerably more defiant. 

"Jess," said Jake, eloquently dumb in the pres- 
ence of the woman he loved. 

" Well ? " she asked. 

He was silent. 

" What are you going to do about it, Jake?" 

" You know well enough, Jess. I'm going to do 
my duty. I don't want to. I'd rather drop dead ; 
but I'd do it if he was my own brother." 

" If you do, I won't marry you, and look out. 
If I get the chance " 

" I wish you'd kill me now, Jess, if that's what 
you mean." 

" I would if it would do any good," answered the 
girl stoutly. "But the rest of the hyenas down 
there in town would go ahead and swing him any- 
way. Oh, I despise you, the whole coward lot of 
you. If you had killed him in a fair fight, all right. 
But to take him like that when he's in your power. 
And you pretend to care for me. Why, if you did, 
you wouldn't let them touch him unless it was over 
your dead body." 

He turned on his heel silently and walked back 
to the town. 
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That evening the male members of the colony 
that inhabited the Popo-Agie valley gathered at the 
bunch of cottonwoods, situated at the corner where 
the river just named and the main street of the 
town met and crossed each other. It was dusk, 
bonfires were lighted for picturesque effect, and 
revolvers were fired into the air for unharmonious 
sound. A rope dangled from the limb of one of 
the largest cottonwoods. The Kid stood on an 
empty oil barrel beneath and the other end of the 
rope was tied with some attempt at style around 
his neck. Beside the Kid stood Jake Twichell, and 
some others who held the crowd at a safe distance. 
There was a look of mixed anguish and determina- 
tion on the face of Jake. 

"Kid," said he, "have you anything to say be- 
fore you go ? " 

" Yes/' answered the doomed boy, with a laughing 
sneer. Then he sang again, at the top of his voice, 
to the horror of even that mob of human beasts : 

" Get off the earth, you son of a gun, 
I'll never be hung, 
111 never be hung." 

And at the last word there was a belated crack from 
a single fire-arm, and the Kid straightened, straining 
at his bonds, turned slowly on one high boot heel, 
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gave a convulsive plunge and fell to the ground, 
stone dead. 

Then the mob heard the shrill, triumphant cry of 
a woman. 

"Its his sister — done killed him," ejaculated 
Johnson, the squaw man, wonderingly. 

" That's what," answered the mob, as with one 
breath. 
And then a mad cry arose. 

M Catch her — catch the little tigress— take it out 
on her. 1 * 

• 4 Never ! " shouted Jake Twichell with an oath, 
jumping at the same time on the now empty oil 
barrel and drawing a pair of long nickle-plated 
Smith & Wessons. " That kind of law ain't made 
for women." 

" What the gal did's nateral," shouted the stony- 
faced dealer of faro, drawing his gun and ranging 
himself alongside the towering sheriff. " Drop that 
sort of talk, unless somebody wants to get hurt." 

" Yep — unless more'n somebody wants to get 
hurt. P'raps two or three," echoed the ex-general 
of cavalry, taking his place coolly on the other 
side. 

The three were the description of men who count 
for thousands in an emergency. For the time be- 
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ing, at least, Jess was safe. The crowd broke up 
grumblingly, carrying the remaining fireworks back 
to the Empire saloon, where they had been stored 
before, and leaving the three masters of the situa- 
tion to dispose of the dead horse thief s body. 

The next morning, when the sun rose high 
enough to sprinkle sunlight through the North Fork 
cottonwoods, a golden patch of it fell on a pale- 
faced man who sat wearily on a fallen log in the 
clearing around the Brown cabin. His face was 
resting in his hands, and his elbows on bis knees. 
It was Jake Twichell. He well knew the treachery 
of a drunken mob, and he had been guarding Jess 
through the. night. Part of his vigil had been 
shared by the faro dealer and the ex-general, but 
they were men of family and had gone home at the 
first glimmer of dawn. The window of the cabin 
was open, and unknown to Jake, the Kid's sister 
was watching him. As a matter of fact, she was 
trying to study out the meaning of his presence* 
Finally she came to a conclusion, apparently, for 
she leaned out of the window and spoke : 

" Did you come to arrest me, Jake ? " she asked. 

He did not hear her. She spoke again, louder. 

" Do you want me, Jake ? " 

He heard her and turned toward hen 
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" O: co::rse I want you, Jess," 

" \W.\ \vu can't have me," she asserted stoutly, 

" I know that — you told me so yesterday," an- 
swe:\v. Jake, Then there was a pause that follows 
s,.ch a :v.is;:r,derstanding. Each considered. Jess 
was :>.o r.:^: :o lie the strands of thoughts. But 
>>.o experimented, femininely. 

■• 1 w :" k;V. myself before I let you arrest me," 

"X^ one wants to arrest you," answered Jake, 

"You said you wanted me, Jake." 
" So I do - 1 want to many you," he replied, 
%,l o;:: you sa:d you wouldn't have me if I hung the 

(\.Vi. 

•■ Hut you didn't hang the Kid, Jake." This 
with a we.nv liilte smile. 

" l\v Jupiter ! " roared Jake, jumping to his feet, 
a new man ten of them, in fact, so far as sensation 
is concerned " that's so ! " 

Jess jumped through the window with the light 
foot of a boy. They rushed toward each other, 
and 

And the belated Fourth of July fireworks belong- 
ing to the citizens of North Fork were used in cele- 
bration of a wedding. 



JANE. 

" I AIN'T got nothin' fur you to eat ! " 

A woman said it, as she leaned her tired head on 
her hand, and looked down at the rough pine table 
by which she sat. She was a young woman and a 
worn-out woman, but there was still in her face a 
good deal of beauty that years before had made her 
the belle of Sweetwater county. 

" Yer ain't got nuthin' fur me to eat ? " repeated 
the man, in a dazed sort of way, as he turned 
around from the piece of broken looking-glass hang- 
ing on the wall, before which he had been combing 
his beard ; "why — what's the matter, Jane? " 

" There's lots the matter," said the woman, biting 
her lip ; " but the main thing is, Pete Miller, that 
hereafter yer has got to make yer own livin' ; and 
if yer wants to live with me, yer got to make mine, 
too. I'm tired — I'm tired of everything. I'm tired 
of work, and I'm tired of hopin'," and as she spoke 
there was a cold look in her eyes that he had never 
seen before — " I'm tired of you ! " 
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She poured the words forth as angrily as the 
foaming Popo-Agie did down below in the canyon 
where it was narrowest. 

" Yer promised to take care of me when yer mar- 
ried me," she continued. "Yer promised all sorts 
of things, and yer haven't kept a promise. Fur six 
years, Pete, I've kep' you. Yer haven't worked a 
fifth of the time, an' I've seen precious little of yer 
money when yer did work. I've taken care of yer 
for six years, do yer hear? I've worked with my 
hands and arms over that wash-tub — my hands and 
arms as used to be as white as any gal's in the 
county — to get yer somethin' to eat. But I'll do it 
no more, I tell yer. There's food in the house, but 
it's mine. Yer can have no more of it. Ef yer 
want to eat, go to work an' earn it. That's all I've 
got to say." 

The man sat down in a rough chair, and looked 
at her stupidly. The rough hands that he had just 
washed in a tin basin were clasped behind him, and 
the fingers were moving together clumsily and ner- 
vously. 

" Yer don't mean it, Jane ? " he said. " I've never 
heerd yer talk like this before. There's somethin 9 
the matter with yer, gal. Tell me what it is." 

" I do mean it ! " she answered hoarsely, and with 
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effort ; " you've got to work, and that's the end of it. 
Yer don't get another meal until yer pay for it." 

" Work ! " said the man ; " Jthar ain't no work, 
Jane. Yer knows I'd work if thar was any. But 
till the mines gets agoin' ag'in y thar won't be no 
work fur me. I ain't the only one, Thar's three 
hundred and more of us here in the same fix, and 
thar used to be more'n a thousand. The young fel- 
lers kin go away, but a married man can't. Don't 
yer see, Jane, a married man can't He's got a 
home. An' all he can do is to stay here till they 
run the mills ag'in. An' that's the reason I can't 
get no work, gal ; I'm a married man, an' I got a 
home — leastways I tho't I hfdL" 

She turned her head away from him* The red 
light of the fire shone through the untrained hair, 
that hung over her ears in a fuzzy cloud. He could 
not see her face, but that did not matter. He could 
always see it in his imagination, and it was always 
the laughing face of the young, girl he had married 
years before. If he had loved her less, perhaps he 
would have noticed how time and trial and work 
had changed it. But she was always the same to 
him, and he had supposed he was always the same 
to hen She was not a woman who talked much. 
He had never heard her complain before. Perhaps 
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that was the reason why, when she did complain, 
she uttered such bitter words. He would have 
liked to go to her and throw his strong arms about 
her and kiss her, the way he had seen other men 
treat their wives when a little temporary annoyance 
made them cross. But he had never been able to 
take such liberties with her. They seemed liberties 
to him. She was something wonderful in his eyes, 
and, with his dull consciousness, he was perfectly 
satisfied to sit and watch her, day after day, and not 
help her even so much as to make the fire for her. 

Presently she spoke. " Yer can git work if yer 
want to," she said. 

He began to notice the coldness in her voice, the 
strangeness in her manner, which were unaccounta- 
ble to him, even though he appreciated the fact 
that she was angry. 

" Whar ? " he asked, wondering what she meant. 

She hesitated a moment. Then she said : 

" I heerd of a prospectin' expedishun that was to 
start tomorry and thet wanted men." 

"Yer don't mean to say, Jane," he said, after 
waiting a moment, as though he expected her to 
take the words back, — " yer don't mean to say thet 
yer want me to go on thet thar prospectin' expedi. 
shun? *' 
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" It's work," she answered evasively. 

" But it's to be gone fur a year, Jane, an maybe 
two, an' maybe forever, an' God knows ef I'd ever 
see yer ag'in or not. Yer don't mean thet. My 
wife don't want me to go on thet— me a married 
man, with a — with a — home. Why, the young fel- 
lers won't go on thet. An' old Jake Allen — why 
his old woman said she'd run away with another 
man ef he went, an' I wouldn't a' blamed her.'* 
He did not see her wince. " Why, yer don't want 
me to go on thet, Jane, surely." 

" It's work," she said again coldly. 

He sat stupefied and silent for a long time. It 
was the first time he had ever attempted to adjust 
his own ideas to those of his wife. Naturally, the 
only way by which the adjustment could be accom- 
plished was the total substitution of his wife's ideas 
for his own. 

" I'll go ! " he said, suddenly. " They start to- 
morry, an' ef I'm ter git the job I've got ter go 



now." 



He rather expected her to cry. He hoped at 
the last moment she would protest. She did 
neither. He wanted to say something more. He 
did not know how to say good-by ; he had never 
done it before. 
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" Kin yer take care of yourself ? " he askec 

" I've done it pretty near ever since w 
married," she answered. 

" I ain't got much to leave yer," he contin 

" I know it," she answered again. 

" Here's this yere pocket-book," he we 
drawing from a capacious pocket an article c 
description, that was quite large enough to 1 
any one time all the money he would ever ir 
his life. "It won't be no use to me. Ma 
won't be much to you, but yer might as we 
it." He threw it down on the table. " Fs 
he continued, " I don't want any thin' but wh 
got on, Yer might as well keep the re 
Maybe some man'U come trampin around y 
again he did not see her wince — " an* ye'll i 
to defend yerself. 'Tany rate, ye kin sell it, 
get hard up." 

He stood over her. He wanted to kii 
but she did not move. 

" Good-by," he said. 

She did not reply. 

" Good-by," he said again, as he closed tl 
quickly, so that he could believe that she 1 
plied, after all. Then he began the winding c 
of the hill. 
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She was motionless for a minute after he had 
gone. Then she arose and looked for a mere mo- 
ment triumphant. She drew from the bosom of 
her dress a tintype and looked at it smilingly. 
She kissed it, and then she sat again at the table 
and looked at it intently in the light of the wood- 
fire, repeating monotonously a dozen times the 
words : " I won't have to work — I won't have to 
work — I won't have to work." 

Suddenly her eyes fell on the great pocket-book 
lying on the table. She laughed aloud. What 
could have possessed him to leave such a thing as 
that? Had there ever been any money in it? 
She could not remember the time. She opened it 
curiously, and looked through all the compart- 
ments. Empty— empty — empty — every one of 
them, until the last. There was a piece of soiled 
paper in that. She drew it forth, and saw that it 
was a letter. It took her quite a minute to realize 
that the letter was in her own handwriting, and 
that it was the only letter she had ever written to 
him. It was written in reply to his proposal 
of marriage. " Dear Pete," it began and it ended : 
" I will love you always." 

She felt as though some one had struck her a 
terrible blow, as she read the words. She could 
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hardly breathe. It seemed as though her heart 
had stopped beating. She picked up the tintype 
with her right hand and placed it beside the letter. 
For a moment she looked at them with a steady 
glance. Then the tears came. Brushing them 
aside with her arm, she threw the tintype into the 
blazing fire. 

Half-blinded by those that followed, she ran to 
the door and rushed out. In the moonlight she 
could see the road he had just gone down to the 
camp. He was out of sight and out of hear- 
ing — out of sight and out of hearing, but she sank 
down on a rock and beat on it with her hands. 

"Pete — Pete — " she cried, "come back— come 
back — " She did not know how it happened, but 
it seemed to her as though he must have flown 
back to her straight through the air from the pros- 
pector's camp down in the valley, for a moment 
later she felt herself lifted in his strong arms and 
carried into the house. He placed her in a chair 
and gave her a drink of water (the only medicine he 
knew) and then said half apologetically : 

" I came back, Jane, because I forgot the only 
thing I wanted to take with me. It's in the 
pocket-book — not money — not money, dean 
Ef I had any money I'd leave it with you. It's 
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only a letter. And now I must go, gal, or I'll be 
late. Good-by — " 

" No — no — no — ! " she cried, flinging her arms 
about him, " I will not let yer go. I'm afraid to 
stay here alone. I'm afraid of everything — of my- 
self. You must not go ! " 

" Yer don't mean it?" he said, wonderingly and 
delightedly. " Yer don't mean it, Jane. It can't 
be true." 

" Stay," she said, " dear Pete, and I will love 
you always." 



HER FIRST BALL. 

There was a great deal of unusual excitement in 
the pretty little valley of the Popo-Agie. There 
was always plenty of excitement there. Miners, 
cowboys, farmers, Indians and soldiers — put them 
together anywhere, and there will be plenty of ex- 
citement. But this was a peaceable excitement. 
It was the first social event known in the history 
of Lander. It was a ball. Tom Osborne had 
cleared the floor of his storehouse for the affair. 
The women had been cooking good things to eat 
for the three preceding days. The men had dec- 
orated the hall with pine boughs fresh from the 
snow-covered Wind River mountains. Peg-Leg/ 
Mexican Joe, and Dutch Pete had promised to be' 
on hand with their fiddles, and they were never 
known to fail to be present at anything when they 
promised to be, although Peg-Leg would have to 
make a three-day journey in one with his mule team 
to keep his promise, and Dutch Pete would have to 
leave for a whole night the little herd of cattle that 
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he hoped, in a blind, trusting sort of a way, would 
some day make him rich. Oceans of snowy chip- 
pings of spermaceti candle had been strewn over 
the floor of the storehouse, under the experienced 
direction of the " school-marm," who was no " school- 
marm " at all, because she was a young man from 
the East. And there had been a constant call at 
the single store in Lander for "b'iled shirts," linen 
collars, fancy handkerchiefs, bright-colored stuffs 
for dresses, new store clothes, and new boots and 
shoes that was at once very gratifying to the pro- 
prietor of the store, and indicative of a growing 
civilization. 

But it was mad excitement to her. She could 
hardly wait for it to occur. It was her first ball. 
" Buckskin Nell," they called her, because of the 
buckskin pony she rode with all the dash and skill 
of a cowboy. Helen Whittimore was her real 
name, and she was the only daughter — in fact, the 
sum total of the family — of old John Whittimore, 
who had gone West in the sixties to make his for- 
tune, and had never made it. He had been a gen- 
tleman once. What her mother was, Nell did 
not know, for she had died when Nellie was a baby. 
At any rate, between them they had bequeathed a 
brave little heart and a beautiful disposition to the 
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child, who was thereafter to be brought up almost 
without the society of women. She was a lady by 
instinct, notwithstanding the remarkable way she 
dashed around on her buckskin pony and the rather 
bad grammar she used. She was sixteen, pretty, 
and fresh as a wild rose, with her clear complexion 
and laughing eyes. She had read a good deal, and 
formed some ideas of the great world (very queer 
ideas, some of them), and she had her ambitions. 
The men of the Popo-Agie Valley saw her bud from 
a romping little girl into the very prettiest girl in 
Sweetwater County with a great deal of interest 
and more or less astonishment. She had already 
caused a good many of them to sigh and look 
melancholy, but not one had ever dared as yet to 
propose for her hand, or even show her any marked 
attention. Even the imported school-teacher knew 
that he was not good enough for her, and kept 
out of the way, which was a wise thing for him to 
do, for he was not particularly strong, and it was 
more than probable that the man who married 
" Buckskin Nell " would have to fight for her more 
than once. Jealousy, too, makes a man's hand 
awfully steady when he aims a pistol, and the 
school-teacher was not a good shot at all. 

It was merely a matter of quiet amusement to 
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Lieutenant Hardy. He would stroll over from his 
camp, leaving his soldiers in the charge of his first 
sergeant, every day, and take a look at the prepara- 
tions. Occasionally, in a lazy way, he would offer 
a suggestion or two. He had been a hop manager 
at West Point in cadet days (a tremendous honor), 
and after his graduation had led many a german 
and figured in many a flirtation. It was hardly to 
be expected that he would condescend to dance at 
this backwoods affair, but his suggestions were con- 
sidered invaluable. Even the school-teacher lis- 
tened deferentially when he explained a few pretty 
figures for the opening and closing of the ball. He 
was considerably more interested in it, however, be- 
cause it was to be her first ball. He had acquired 
quite a liking for her. He had discovered the la- 
tent ladyhood in her, and for the few weeks he had 
been in camp near her father's ranch he had made 
quite a study of her. A fellow has to do some- 
thing to keep his mind busy when he is away from 
his books and post duties, and then she was awfully 
pretty. He had advised her what to wear and had 
given her a few lessons in the waltz. By his advice 
she was to wear a simple dress of white muslin with a 
blue sash. The other women would look horrible 
with their gaudy colors and ill-cut dresses, he knew, 
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and he expected her to make a sensation. He 
gave the young school-teacher the hint to esc 
for he himself merely intended to look on. I 
hardly be in keeping with his social positio 
officer of the army, in fact, as the most c 
young lieutenant in his regiment, to dance a 
an affair as that. He was a trifle surprised wl 
asked him if she should accept the school-te 
proffered attentions. From her manner 1 
that it was a rather broad hint to him, and 
aware that it hurt her a good deal when he t 
to go with that young man. Evidently she 1 
pected his courtesy for the occasion. But 
not pay any attention to the fact. It was 1 
to him. 

He did not go near her on the day of tl 
He knew she would expect him, and he ha 
many a finer lady had called a " most contr; 
position." Along in the evening he wall 
surely over from his camp. The ball had aire 
gun, and he smiled as he entered the room 
crowd was even more interesting than he t 
it would be. The awkwardness of the m< 
the feeble attempts at style of the women, th 
fiddlers sawing away for dear life, even the 
iousness of the crowd, were more absurd t 
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had hoped. He leaned up against the doorway, 
well aware that in his faded blouse and cavalry 
boots he looked more the gentleman than any man 
in that room would ever look or ever had looked 
in his life. He did not see her at first, for she was 
standing near the door at which he entered, and 
but ten feet from his side. As he looked calmly 
around, he caught sight of her, and knew from her 
manner and her blush that she had been looking at 
him, and had turned away her eyes in a little fit of 
anger. He repressed an exclamation. If he had 
been in a civilized hop-room he would have said, 
quite aloud : " By Jove ! What a beauty ! " He 
had not expected her to do half as well with her 
white muslin and blue ribbon. He did not know 
what exquisite beauty she in reality possessed. 
The old excitement of the dance, spurred on by 
the presence of youth and beauty, came back to 
him. Should he dance with her? He confessed 
that he would like to, after all. He would make 
her still more of a sensation if he were to dance 
with her and no other woman in the room. But 
he would have to do it in a rather patronizing way 
or she might think too seriously of it. He con- 
cluded to do it. It would be a clever thing to tell to 
the young ladies at more pretentious affairs when 
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he should go East on leave of absence. He walked 
gracefully over to her, and bade her a good-evening 
in his most gallant way. She blushed a good deal 
more, but could not even reply. The school-teacher 
had the modesty and discretion to retire from her 
side, just as he had expected he would. He knew 
that all in the room were looking at him. He had 
to admit it was a bit exhilarating. He did not for- 
get his patronizing way, however. 

" How pretty you are to-night ! " he said. 

" Am I ? " she answered, blushing again. 

" Wonderfully ! " he answered, hardly knowing 
whether his own admiration was mock, as he wanted 
it to be, or honest. 

" Do I look like girls in the East when they go to 
dances ? " she asked him. 

"Just exactly, although much prettier," he re- 
plied. He noticed that he was beginning to be over 
gallant in the good old army way. He concluded 
that he would dance with her. " What," said he, 
" in all this world would you rather have me do this 
evening than anything else ? " 

"Will you do it?" she asked in turn, but with a 
strange earnestness. 

" I solemnly promise," he answered, laughingly. 

" Then take me and dance with me and talk to 
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me just as if I was a live lady in the East, and as if 
this was a great ball, with everything just as nice as 
it could be, and as if I was a — was a girl that you 
1-1-liked," she said. 

He did it. It seemed like a challenge, and he 
was a gallant. It was a great temptation ; he felt 
the intoxication of her beauty, and he was human. 
He danced with her ; he paid her compliments by 
the score until she was ecstatic ; he talked to her 
just as he would if she had been a countess, and she 
was delighted. He monopolized her until the little 
school-teacher went off home pale with rage and 
mortification, and the other men began to wonder 
if the lieutenant had fallen in love with old Whitti- 
more's daughter, and the women became as envious 
as women can become, which is a great deal. He 
meant not a word of it, but he was soon talking of 
his love for her. Pretended sincerity at love mak- 
ing was a trick he had learned to perfection at West 
P6int. He took her out into the moonlight, and 
talked about being as true as the stars are to the 
sun. He told her that evan the trees and the moun- 
tains and the flowers were in love with her, and jealous 
of him. He told her that the bubbling Popo-Agie 
was singing her a serenade. He enjoyed it a great 
deal. It was more than enjoyment to her. 
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He walked home with her, too, when the affair 
was over. The road seemed never before so short to 
her, and never before so long to him, for he was be- 
ginning to tire of the flirtation. Besides that, it re- 
minded him of the delightful times the fellows in 
the artillery and engineers, stationed in the East 
and near the great cities, were having all the time, 
while he and all the rest of the cavalry fellows were 
doing all the real work of the army, and it is not well 
for a cavalryman to brood on these subjects. So 
they were very silent until they reached the shadow 
of the Whittimore house. Then he said, " Good- 
night," and started to leave. To his surprise, as he 
did so, he found her arms outstretched to him and 
her face held up to his own. As I have said before, 
he was human. Moreover, he was a cavalry lieu- 
tenant. He kissed her. 

" Good-night, " he said again, this time a little 
more tenderly. 

"When will you come, to-morrow?" she asked 
him. 

He was a little startled. The tone of her voice 
told him that, as he had feared, the affair had gone 
a little too far. However, it was not possible, 
he thought, that she could have taken him 
seriously. 
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It was embarrassing. The old contrariness came 
over him again. 

" I think I'll take a ride down the river to-mor- 
row ? " he answered, coldly. 

"And not come to see me at all?" she con- 
tinued. 

"Not to-morrow; perhaps some other day," he 
answered, lightly. 

" But you said that you could not live an hour 
without me," she said tremulously. 

" Oh, well, Nellie," he replied, " that was only in 
fun. Of course you must not believe everything 
that I have told you. I was only in fun. Good- 
night." He turned on his heel, and walked away 
in the direction of his camp. 

Old Whittimore did not care for society. He re- 
mained in his house this night, and went to sleep 
very early. He knew that Nellie would turn up all 
right, for she was quite able to take care of herself. 
He was awakened several times during the nigKt by 
the shooting of the cowboys, who celebrated the 
last dance of the first ball in the Popo-Agie Valley 
by unnecessarily expending ammunition. It 
seemed to him that there was one shot rather close 
to his house, though, and if there had been another 
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he would have dressed and gone out and given the 
boys a piece of his mind. But it was not repeated. 

He arose rather early the next morning and went 
out to look after the horses. He turned the cor- 
ner of the log house, and uttered an exclamation of 
horror. Before him on the ground lay his daughter 
— dead. She was still clad in the white muslin dress. 
Her revolver was clasped in her white hand, and on 
the bosom of her dress, just over the heart, there 
was a bright red circle. It was wet. It was blood. 

Lieutenant Hardy never repeated the story of the 
flirtation for the edification of young ladies in the 
East, or any one else. 



THE SOLOMON OF SKULL GULCH. 

" Leander Quinn," said the fat little Justice of 
the Peace, speaking to himself, as he expectorated 
tobacco juice at the hole in an unused grindstone 
with unerring accuracy, " this is a most important 
case, and deserves unusual consideration. I must 
meditate upon it, and, ahem ! I must study my au- 
thorities." 

Slowly, therefore, and with the sigh of one who 
reluctantly yields to the demands of duty, the sole 
representative of the law in Skull Gulch ambled 
into his dirt-roofed log cabin. 

A case of unusual importance it was indeed. 
When there are less than a dozen women in a town 
of eight hundred inhabitants, it is not often that 
one man has a superfluity of wives. Such was 
the unhappy predicament of Billy Williams, the 
able bartender of the " Good-Luck " saloon. 
There were many men in the little mining town 
who could knock the neck off a bottle or dip a tin 
cup into a pail of whisky, but Billy was the only 
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professional — the only man in mountain-ribbed 
Sweetwater County who understood the ancient 
art of mixing liquors. To a thirsty soul it was 
worth twice the price of the drink to watch him 
mix a cocktail. He could make the whiskey bottle 
gurgle a song of joy and love as the liquid ran out 
into the glass. He measured the sugar with the 
accuracy of an apothecary preparing a dangerous 
compound. He dashed in the bitters with the 
grace of a girl waving a handkerchief. He pressed 
the shaker on with proper caution and shook the 
double cone of tin and glass with the energy of a 
machine. And finally he held the mixing glass high 
aloft and let the bubbling contents fall four feet into 
the waiting tumbler, an amber cataract, without 
losing a drop. He could tell by the look in your 
eye whether you wanted plain " pizen " or one 
of the more biting combinations of that liquid 
with pepper sauce, chili catchup, clear cayenne, or 
what not. The story ran that he had in former 
years tended bar in the efffite but luxury-loving 
East. 

As to other matters, Billy was deft at ducking 
behind the well-protected bar when his guests got 
to shooting, and provided handsomely for the red- 
headed lady who bore his name. He was extremely 
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peaceable, and by tacit agreement was considered 
a non-combatant in every description of affray. In 
fact, when a drummer for a liquor house in Chey- 
enne, whom Billy had entertained over night, re- 
ferred pleasantly but mistakenly at parting to 
Billy's " Titian-haired spouse," it was another man 

« 

who killed the drummer. 

The best of us have troubles of our own, however, 
and Billy's had arrived quite unexpectedly the pre- 
vious day on the noon stage. She had snapping 
black eyes, a sharp chin and a virulent tongue, and 
she declared that she was Billy's wife. 

There was a lack of decision in Billy's character 
that would have been fatal to him in high position. 
All would have been well if he had declared at once 
decidedly in favor of the one wife or the other. 
At any rate, all would have been better. As it was, 
there was unholy strife in Skull Gulch, for Billy 
temporized. This gave the black-eyed woman's 
claim the color of right, and the present holder of 
Billy's affection and protection rose up thereat in 
wrath. She came forth from her home upon the 
hill and sought out the black-eyed woman, and there 
ensued the strife that occurs when Greek meets 
Greek. In an hour Skull Gulch was in a turmoil 
and swallowing red liquor by the bucketful. Nor 
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were there the usual judicious mixtures to allay the 
excitement, for Billy had been promptly sequestered 
by his friend and employer, the proprietor of the 
" Good Luck " saloon. Now, when Skull Gulch be- 
gins to drain its liquor through its teeth trouble 
breeds in the air. Work had been stopped. Even 
the placer miners at Ten Mile Creek had heard that 
there were events of unusual interest in town and 
had come streaming and steaming in, with their 
arsenals strapped around them. Consequently, the 
authorities of the Gulch determined upon immediate 
action in the interest of humanity. Judge Leander 
Quinn was lured away from a monte game with a 
couple of buck Indians and seated upon his judicial 
bench in the " Bird Cage " concert hall. Amateur 
attorneys were appointed to defend the various 
rights of the accused bigamist and his angry wives 
and court was proclaimed open. It was fondly 
hoped that the trial would last longer than the 
fumes of the liquor that day swallowed, and it 
did. 

The prosecuting attorney scored the prisoner un- 
mercifully. The prosecutor was a gambler and 
drank but sparingly, consequently he felt but little 
sympathy with the accused. He called attention 
to the particular heinousness of the crime in a ter- 
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ritory where women were scarce, and placed upon 
the stand exhibits " A " and " B." 

Exhibit " A," red-haired and red-faced, declared 
that two years previously the accused had wooed 
and won her from the cultured and luxurious home 
of her parents in San Francisco. He had eventu- 
ally married her with all proper pomp and cere- 
mony, and they had lived together in Skull Gulch 
ever since. 

Exhibit " B " swore that she and the accused had 
been married in Chicago eight years before, and 
that she had been deserted by him three years 
later. 

Exhibit " A " now declared that she had been 
misunderstood. That she had been married to the 
accused not two but twelve years before. 

Exhibit " B " was equal to the emergency. She 
had been married to Bill not eight but eighteen 
years, and was his lawful wife. She didn't want 
him, not she. But she wanted justice on him. 
That was what she was after. 

At this point the various opposing counsel took 
a hand in the mess, and would have taken revolvers 
and knives, but that such had been left outside in 
deference to the dignity of the law. The subse- 
quent proceedings were hazy, indeed, although they 
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never lacked interest. But after listening 
for three weary, unliquored hours the littl 
of the Peace adjourned court until the ne 
ing, and announced that he would render 
sion then. It would be necessary for hin 
suit authorities. 

The authorities which the little Judge w 
his log cabin to consult were few but worth; 
were the Holy Bible, Cooper's " Spy," ai 
ume of Josephus. It is only fair to Skull 1 
s.tj/ that there was another book in the 
small volume entitled "The Bartender's A 
or, The Art of Mixing Drinks." But tl 
hardly be expected to bear upon the subj 
besides, it was the property of the accuse 
only fair to the Judge, a man of consider: 
sight, to say that he had also prepared hii 
the midnight vigil before him with a 1 
whiskey. Long into the night he labort 
books, and long into the night there came 
his open window the sounds of shoute 
and the barking of revolvers from th' 
There was a tropical time in the young t< 
night. 

When the court convened upon the f 
morning, the little Justice of the Peace was 
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but confident. He intimated to those who stood in 
high places that he had found authorities that bore 
upon the subject, and he was treated by all with 
the deference that is the due of those who spend 
their midnight hours in study and research. All 
the inhabitants of Skull Gulch were on hand at the 
opening of court save a few who were attending 
hurried early morning funerals. Most of them had 
the headache, and a number, were bandaged and 
white with the loss of blood . The town had di- 
vided about equally, with its customary gallantry, as 
to the merits of the case. The prisoner himself 
appeared to be the only occupant of the room who 
had managed to get a good night's sleep. Never- 
theless, he wore an air of anxiety. 

At length the kittle Justice rapped for order. 

" I have come to a decison," said he, solemnly. 

There was an applauding cheer, followed by cries 
of encouragement and appreciation, such as, " You're 
the stuff," " Bully for you," and so forth. 

" I have consulted authorities," added the Jus- 
tice, beaming over his old steel spectacles. There 
was'a further demonstration of applause. 

" Prisoner at the bar — " the Justice began. 

"The bar ain't here — wish it was," interrupted a 
long-nosed Missourian, who was promptly fined for 
the interruption. 
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" The judgment of this court," continue 
Judge, " is that you be carved into two equa 
or portions by Job Smith, the butcher, and th 
of said parts be awarded to the woman kn< 
this court as 'Exhibit A,' and the other to t 
man known to this court as' Exhibit B.'" 

There was a murmur of amazement amoi 
spectators and the prisoner paled and appe< 
be thoroughly frightened for the first time. 
Judge knew his audience, and he hurriedly < 
ued: 

" ' Exhibit A,' " said he, " does the judgme 
isfy you ? " 

" Yes, drat him," replied the woman with 1 
tian hair, " and serve him right. I ain't f 
more use for him." 

Then the little Judge beamed upon the 
woman and spoke again. 

" ' Exhibit B,' " he said, " does the judgmen 
fy you ? " 

"You bet your your life it do, Jedge,' sa 
woman with the snappy black eyes. 

It was now the turn of the Justice himself 
amazed. In fact, he nearly fell off his chair. 

" What ? " he shouted. " That ain't the 
worked with Solomon. Everybody keep 
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seats — this court stands adjourned for ten minutes. 
The prisoner at the bar and the sheriff come with 
me. 

In great haste the little Judge crossed the street 
to the " Good-Luck " saloon, followed by the won- 
dering sheriff and his prisoner. 

" Billy," said the Judge, "get behind the bar and 
make me a * Brain Reviver ' quick." 

The prisoner obeyed as though his life depended 
on it — as indeed it nearly did. 

"Now a 'Nerve Hard'ner' for the sheriff," con- 
tinued the Judge, sipping his stimulant slowly, 
" hell need it." 

Then the little Judge returned to his court-room 
with renewed confidence. 

" The court," said he, when order was once more 
restored, "hereby amends its previous judgment. 
Prisoner at the bar, you are hereby declared free, sin- 
gle and unmarried. Mr. Sheriff, you are hereby or- 
dered to take the said ' Exhibits A and B ' to the 
railroad by the next stage and there ship them to 
Salt Lake or the City of Cheyenne, whichever they 
prefer. And, moreover, the said ' Exhibits ' are 
hereby forever exiled from Skull Gulch, and may 
the Lord have mercy on their souls. This court 
now stands adjourned, and the audience is re- 
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spectfully invited to ante over to the Good-Luck 
saloon and drink with it." 

And the two " Exhibits " were the only beings 
in Skull Gulch who exhibited any dissatisfaction 

with the verdict. 



THE RIVALS FOR THE HAND OF WIL- 
BUR'S WIDOW. 

Wilbur was a young fellow of good family, good 
education, and just enough means to start himself 
in business. When he came to a little Wyoming 
town, not so very far from Fremont's Peak, it did 
not take the people long to discover that he was a 
" rustler from 'way back." He bought a thousand 
head of cattle, and it was a surprisingly short time 
before this non-gambling, non-drinking tenderfoot 
could count his herd by the ten thousands. Next he 
went East, married, and brought out to his ranch 
the prettiest bride ever seen in Sweetwater County. 
Then he died ; and no woman in a strange land 
ever had more consoling male friends. They 
would have died for her, one and all. In fact, sev- 
eral did, over pistols and whiskey for two. 

The race for the desirable situation left vacant 
by Wilbur's demise eventually narrowed down, 
however, until there were but two competitors 
left. One of these was big Bill Brown, a good 
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friend in a difficulty, a bad enemy in a quarrel, a 
man with a past of evident interest, but the land 
of man one would not dare to cross examine to any 
great extent either on or off the witness stand. 
He was the owner of a wonderful gold mine, whose 
location he kept a profound mystery. There were 
many who would have been willing to spend years 
hunting for that mine, if only to locate another one 
near it — but then there were Brown's size, nerve, 
and readiness with a gun to take into account ; and 
no one hunted for the mine 

When Brown ran short of money he used to dis- 
appear. In a few weeks he would return with three 
or four pack mules loaded with bags of quartz. 
And what wonderful quartz it was ! People called 
it " rotten quartz." You could crush it with an or- 
dinary hammer, and it fairly reeked with virgin 
gold. 

Brown certainly had attractions for the eyes of a 
woman. In spite of his rough blue shirt, his slouch 
hat with its wide leather band stuck full of matches, 
and his great beard, and though his hair was griz- 
zled and he had evidently seen many years of rough 
life, he was undeniably a fine-looking man. 

But his rival was good looking, too, only in a dif- 
ferent way. Young Jack Armstrong was as tall 
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Brown, but he was a slender, pale, almost melan- 
choly young fellow, a mere boy beside the strap- 
ping veteran of the camps. He made a good living 
at his trade — he was a carpenter — and paid so little 
attention to other people's business that people paid 
as little attention to his as human nature would per- 
mit. When it was discovered, however, that this pale 
boy was the only man in town who was not 
scared out of the race for the widow's hand, the 
bonds of self-restraint suddenly burst. Curiosity 
stalked forth triumphant, and his every action was 
toted and commented on. 

Every one knew what would happen if Armstrong 
won the widow. Brown would kill him. No one 
knew what would happen if Brown won. You can 
imagine the nervous tension, therefore, when it was 
discovered that the widow undeniably preferred the 
pale-faced boy. No one wanted to see Armstrong 
killed : but, as it had to come, the town could hardly 
wait for the excitement attendant upon the killing. 

As a result, some hare-brained idiot sent Brown 
an anonymous note, informing him of the widow's 
preference for Armstrong. The next day, Brown 
politely invited Armstrong to go fishing with him 
in the head waters of the Popo-Agie. The offer 
was accepted quite as politely, and an hour later 
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the two men rode out of town, driving a pack mule 
before them along the winding trail. Then the faro 
dealer abruptly closed his game, and began walking 
up and down the single street of the settlement. 
The women lost all interest in household duties, 
and fed their men folks on half-cooked meals, which 
were eaten unnoticed. 

As the sun dropped over the Rockies on the eve- 
ning of that day, two men stood on the peak of one 
of the higher foothills at the base of that picturesque 
chain of mountains. They had done no fishing 
that day. In fact, they had done nothing but tra- 
vel silently and drive the pack mule before them until 
they had reached this baby peak. They could not 
have fished had they wanted to, for, curiously 
enough, neither had brought hooks, lines or bait. 

The larger of the two men cut two stakes from a 
sappling, sharpened them at one end, and then, lying 
on the ground, drove them into it with a rock in 
such a manner as to establish a line of sight. Then 
he turned to the other, and said, 

" Armstrong, lie down here and take a sight along 
the tops of these two stakes." 

The latter obeyed silently. " Well ? " said he. 

" Do you see that white rock in the black ra- 
vine ? " 
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" Yes." 

" Are you sure? It's thirty miles away." 

" I'm sure." 

" Half a mile up the ravine from that white rock 
you are looking at, is my mine — the richest mine 
God ever put in the Rocky Mountains. The man 
who owns it is more than a millionaire." 

" I congratulate you." 

" Don't congratulate me too soon. Now look be- 
hind into the valley. Down there, where you can 
just see the silver bend of the Popo-Agie, lives a wo- 



man." 



The young man bit his lip, but merely answered, 
" Yes." 

"We both love that woman. She is more to 
either of us than that mine over there in the moun- 
tains or ten such mines. But the mine, and the money 
that comes from it, ought to go to the woman. I 
own the mine. The woman favors you, but with you 
out of the way I could win her. Now what do you 
say to this ? Here are two six shooters. Examine 
them and take your choice. We'll fight here, alone, 
and fair and square ; and the man who comes out 
alive shall have both mine and woman." 

" You take both the six shooters and do all the 
shooting yourself." 
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" Man," roared Brown, " do you mean to say that 
that little woman loves a coward ? " 

" Do you think it was a coward that agreed to go 
fishing with such a man as you are, and to go alone 
and unarmed ? " 

"If you don't fight, I'll murder you ! " 

" I don't doubt it." 

The big man reached slowly for one of the revol- 
vers, and as slowly cocked it. Then for a moment 
he seemed lost in thought. 

" What do you mean, boy ? " he said finally. 
" What do you mean ? I don't believe you are a 
coward." 

" I'll tell you what I mean if you care to listen." 

" Go ahead," said the big man surlily and suspi- 
ciously. 

The other leaned an elbow on either knee, buried 
his face in his hands, and began. 

" Brown," said he, " my father killed a man once, 
back in the East, where they do not look upon 
those things lightly. It was a partner who had 
cheated and ruined him, but it was not a murder. 
It was done in self defense. Still, it had all the ap- 
pearance of murder. There were apparently no 
witnesses. There was but one revolver, and that 
was one belonging to my father and kept by him 
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in his desk. His partner grabbed it, when they 
quarreled, from the open drawer. The two men 
fought for the possession of it, the one to kill, and 
the other to preserve his life. In the struggle the 
revolver was accidentally discharged, and my father's 
partner dropped to the floor, dead. But you can 
see what chance my father stood before the law. 
There seemed but one thing to do — escape. It was 
a mistake, but neither he nor my mother knew that 
at the time. I was a little boy, and I shall never 
forget his parting words to me that black night. 
He made me promise never, under any circum- 
stances, to kill a man, not even in self defense. 
He told me it was better to die myself than have 
another man's blood on my hands. Then he kissed 
my mother and fled. I shall keep my promise, al- 
though we never heard of him again. I have no 
doubt but that in his self-accusing frame of mind 
he eventually killed himself." 

"And your mother?" asked Brown, in a voice 
that was strangely thick. 

" Went to work and earned our living until I was 
old enough to take care of myself, and then, her 
duty accomplished, she suddenly died. But she 
did more than take care of herself and me. She 
cleared my father's name. A woman with whom 
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my father's partner was about to elope had been 
secreted in the office. She saw the whole thing, 
and eventually confessed. Mother advertised for 
information concerning my father all over the 
country, but it was of no use ; by that time he was 
undoubtedly dead." 

" And your mother — she never forgot your father 
— never married again ? " 

" You never knew my mother, or you would not 
ask such a question." 

" And after all these years of misery to find this 
out!" It was the big man who was speaking. 
" That occurred twenty-two years ago, in Dover. 
She is buried back there in the old family burying 
ground ; and this boy's name is not Jack Armstrong, 
but Jack Denison " 

The young man jumped to his feet and stood 
peering excitedly at the older man. The latter 
was talking to himself : " And my name is not Bill 
Brown, but " 

" Father ! " cried the young man, throwing him- 
self into the other's arms. 

" My boy, my boy ! " said the other, grasping 
him in his strong arms and rocking him back and 
forth as if he were again a baby. 

The moon that night looked down on that lonely 
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hill and saw two men locked in each other's arms, 
lying at full length on the sparce bunch grass, 
mute but not asleep. 

And the sun, the next morning, saw two men 
walking arm in arm down the mountain side, fol- 
lowed slowly by two horses and a pack mule. At 
noon they came to a branch trail that seemed im- 
portant to both. 

" You," said the older man, pointing to a ranch 
over by the river, " to the woman you love and 
who loves you. I, to the grave of the woman I 
loved and who loved me so long and so loyally." 

Then the two men shook hands and parted. 
And the people in that Western town have not 
solved the mystery yet. 



AT THE KEG AND VAT * 

BEING AN ADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN HARRY TIBBO 
OF HIS MAJESTY'S FOOT GUARDS, AS RELATED 
BY HIM IN A LETTER TO HIS FATHER, SIR 
GEORGE TIBBO, BART, OF ALNWICK, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND ; WHICH LETTER HATH BEEN MOD- 
ERNIZED, MODIFIED AND ARRANGED BY A 
DESCENDANT OF THE SAID CAPTAIN. 

In the Town of New York, the Month of Decem- 
ber and the Year of Our Lord 1672. 

Respected Sir : I greet you with filial reverence 
and beg you to convey to my dear mother a respect- 
ful salute, and the news that I arrived at this far 
port in safety, after a most pleasant but uneventful 
voyage. I beg you also to communicate to His 
Most Gracious Majesty (in secret and in person as 
per arrangement) that I have transacted his busi- 
ness with the Governor; and this, I am proud to 
say, so quietly and expeditiously that I doubt even 
that the Governor's secretary hath any suspicion that 

* Copyrighted, 1898, by Howard Ainslee & Co. 
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I am other than a King's officer of foot traveling to 
restore a constitution broken down in the French 
wars. I shall repair to the Town of Boston on the 
same affairs at the first opportune moment, and if 
my proverbial good fortune does not desert me shall 
see you again in dear England within a twelve- 
month. 

And now, my dear father, to my confessions, for I 
know you are too well aware of the character of 
your scapegrace but loving son to doubt for a mo- 
ment that he hath had enlivening adventures in 
these strange lands. Nay, I am persuaded that 
this part of my letter will be of the greater interest 
to you, for however much you frown, when I am in 
your presence, at the sad plights I am always tumb- 
ling into, I know in your secret heart that you rejoice 
in that part of my character which reminds you of 
the spirit of your own youth. When I say this, how- 
ever, I am extremely happy that there are some 
thousands of miles of salt water between us ; and 
that I know you will forgive me this piece of imperti- 
nence by the time we have embraced each other 
again. 

To commence, according to my instructions, I 
sought an inn that seemed more or less obscure. I 
found what seemed to be such in The Keg and Vat, 
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a queer-looking establishment that would remind 
you of a tavern in Holland, consisting as it does of a 
rambling series of brick and wooden buildings with 
gable roofs, and with an appearance of cleanliness 
that seems to indicate that it is scrubbed inside and 
out three times a day. It is kept by a decrepit old 
Dutch-woman, the relict of an old fellow who was 
pinked into another world by an English sword, soon 
after the English occupation some ten years ago. 
She is assisted by her granddaughter, one Gretel 
Kronghuysen, and a poor Dutch dominie who, to 
eke out a living (for they pay school teachers in 
these parts most scantily) acts as choreman, hostler 
and heaven knows what else to The Keg and Vat. 

Though the inn seemed, at first sight, preposter- 
ously large, the company was unusually small. 
Besides myself, there were but two guests. One 
was a gruff and boorish sea-faring man with whom 
I hardly exchanged a word during his entire stay, 
he having departed night before last. The other 
was a young Spanish gallant, Don Marco of some 
score or more of places. It was with the latter, as you 
will immediately guess, that I made my adventure ; 
so I will describe him rather more minutely. He 
was, perhaps, some thirty years of age, slender and 
graceful as a cat, and as handsome as a woman. 
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His manners were exquisite, but of his mind I know 
little or nothing, as he proved to be averse to con- 
versation. Indeed, he was not only taciturn but 
morose and melancholy, as one who hath been seri- 
ously hurt in an affair of love and hath not the 
natural gayety of heart to forget the wound. Money 
he had in abundance, but friends and affairs appar- 
ently none. 

With two such companions, and with the neces- 
sity ever present in my mind of being most circum- 
spect in my conduct, you may readily imagine I 
was put to some straits for decent amusement. You 
will divine at once, being guided by logic and a full 
knowledge of the blood that runs in my veins, that 
I turned in this predicament to the only possibility 
left. It was, of course, granddaughter Gretel. And 
I will say that for beauty of face and grace of form 
it hath seldom been my good fortune to view so 
fair a creature. It will be unnecessary to prompt 
you that in case any word of this adventure should 
come to the ears of my fair cousin, Lady Alice, you 

• 

will remember that I assured you that the minx 
was but an ugly little Dutch girl upon whom I 
never looked except with aversion. And between 
ourselves as men I pledge you my word that the 
affair never got, on my part, beyond a pleasant flir- 
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tation, indulged in merely to pass away the time in 
a land of savages. Tis true I have been most po- 
lite in my " good-mornings " and most adoring in 
my " good-nights," and have drank enough schnapps 
served by a slender white hand to make a Dutch- 
man of me in spite of my blue Tibbo blood — but 
hand on heart that is all. 

"Then where is the adventure ? " you will ask, 
disappointedly. 

Well, the adventure came in spite of my circum- 
spection. I had played the mock gallant to 
perfection for full three days, and was becoming 
quite conceited with my success, before I noticed 
that my friend, the silent Don, was not taking the 
matter in good part, as should become one who 
doth not in a particular case himself play the gallant. 

" O ho ! " quoth I to myself. " Is our friend of 
the sad countenance the victim of a mad jealousy ? 
I must endeavor to find out." 

Whereat I trebled my attentions to the pink- 
cheeked Gretel and was delighted to find that I was 
rendering the Don more and more furious. 

" Here comes the drawing of swords ! " you will 
exclaim. And I can see you now, stamping up and 
down your study in a fine rage, declaring that I am 
a careless lover, an ungrateful son and a recreant 
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servant of my King. Considering me in serious 
trouble, you will forget for a moment that the sword 
at my side (the only companion I desired upon my 
journey) had been proved by a score of years of ser- 
vice in your loyal hands — and remembering later, 
you will forgive me all and be secretly proud. So 
I will proceed with confidence. 

As the Don grew more angry, I of course became 
more devoted to fair Gretel and more insolent in my 
actions toward him. To my every advance the fair 
one responded with more ardor. In a day or two 
the Don and the sailor were almost unnoticed by 
the young maid, while my every wish was guessed 
and satisfied before I could utter it. The Don grew 
pale and was consumed apparently with an inward 
fire. The seafaring man swore great oaths in a me- 
thodical way, that was most amusing, and of such 
length that some of them were an hour in the deliv- 
ering. In the meantime I laughed and grew fat. 

" Not a good training," you will say, cautioningly, 
" for sword play." 

But at that time I was serenely unconscious that 
it would become a matter of swords, and life or 
death. So we went on from day to day, the affair 
developing in a manner most satisfactory to me. 
And the climax was reached but yesternight. If 
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you will inspect the writing of this with care you will 
observe that, in spite of my good English heart, my 
hand still trembles slightly. And you will need 
no further assurance that the climax is worth 
relating. 

Yestere'en fell still, moonlit and beautiful. The 
earth was sheeted in a mantle of the whitest snow, 
and the limbs of the trees were coated with a glitter- 
ing armor of ice that looked in the moonlight like 
burnished gold. With my inmost thoughts on my 
friends in England, and seized with a mild melan- 
choly at being separated from them, I sat up late 
with my schnapps. As usual, Gretel waited on me. 
She was fonder then ever. But the sea-faring man 
had settled his account and departed in disgust, 
while Don Marco was evidently spending the evening 
with himself and his discomfiture. At eleven Gretel 
retired. And as the watch was calling in broken 
English, " Mit-night — and all's veil ! " I lit my can- 
dle, blew out the remaining lights, and ascended to 
my room. I had reached the door and was about to 
enter when my attention was attracted by a dull 
light at the end of the passage. I paused and 
looked. It was a candle ; and, pardi, it was held by 
the fair hand of Gretel herself. And behind it, in its 
mellow light, I could distinguish her pink cheeks and 
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lovely eyes. Nay, more, I was sure she was plead- 
ing with me, by using those same eyes, as a pretty 
woman so well knows how, to follow her. Now by 
the grace of our laws I shall some day be a knight 
of England. Therefore, what could I do but obey 
her beseeching look? She had thrown down the 
glove. I took up the gage and moved quickly 
toward her. To my surprise, at the moment I did so 
she disappeared from my view, and when I reached 
the spot where she had been I found that a similar 
passage ran at right angles to the first one, and 
again I could see Gretel in a pale halo of light at 
the further extremity. Determined to overtake 
her, I now broke into a run, but she eluded me as 
easily as before, and when I reached the end of this 
second passage I saw before me a steep flight of 
stairs, and the light of her candle just being shut off 
by a door closing at the bottom. Being lured in 
this way and left thus in the dark of a strange pass- 
age in a mysterious house situated in a land of which 
travelers tell many dark and bloody tales, I must 
confess that I was seized for a moment with a slight 
thrill of fear. As soon as I realized what possessed 
me, however, I laughed aloud, like a good soldier, to 
throw it off and plunged down the steps ready to 
pursue the maid, if need be, into a very den of 
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devils. At the foot of the stairs I burst through 
the doorway and came suddenly into the cold open 
air. And immediately the door itself swung shut so 
quickly that again I paused with involuntary caution. 
With a quick glance around I discovered that I was 
in a closed court, the walls of which were so high 
that the now low-hanging moon did not illuminate 
it, although I could see the mellow light and a pale 
star in the sky above me. This, however, did but 
make the court itself all the darker, and fearing 
possible danger I backed up to the door and felt 
with my left hand to see if it would open again. At 
the same time I drew my sword with my right. To 
my dismay I found that the door was closed fast 
by a catch lock and my retreat was shut off. 

" A snare ! " I exclaimed, angrily, sweeping before 
me with my sword. I was answered by a mocking 
laugh that I recognized as the Don's, seldom as I 
had heard his voice. At once I stepped a trifle for- 
ward and threw myself into an attitude of defence. 

Methought, if he had not friends to set upon me, 
two or more to one, I had as fair a chance as he, 
even in the dark. I was soon disabused of such an 
ungenerous fear, however, for suddenly and most 
mysteriously a hanging lamp was lit at either end of 
the court, and I discovered opposite me Don Marco, 
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sword in hand and a light dancing in his eye that I 
knew meant mischief should I unwarily let him 
within my guard for the fraction of a moment. 

" A pleasant place for a rendezvous," quoth the 
Don, with a malicious grin. 

" One that I have kept quite unconsciously, but 
apparently at the appointed time/' I answered sneer- 
ingly. 

" I venture that a gentleman could not ask a better 
place for such a meeting/' said the Don, "barring a 
certain court I have seen at Granada." 

" ' Twill answer any purpose of mine," I retorted, 
at the same time looking about me. On all sides I 
could see nothing but sheer brick walls. And if 
there were other doors than the one by which I had 
entered they were so cunningly painted in imitation 
of the brickwork that I could not discover them. 
As for the door I knew was behind me, I durst not 
look at it for fear of the quick limbs and long sword 
of the Don. I had time, nevertheless, for a passing 
malediction at my own recklessness in getting em- 
broiled in such an affair while on the King's business. 
Nor did I forget in it the minx Gretel, who, to my 
mind, had been playing with me merely to lead me 
into a trap where I might be murdered, or where, in 
any event, I would have to fight for my life. And 
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then I assure you I thought more devotedly of fair 
Lady Alice than I had before in a fortnight. Such 
is the inconstancy of man! Suddenly the Don 
broke the silence. 

" In my eyes," said he, " she is more beautiful 
then the sun or the moon or the stars, than anything 
in Heaven or on earth." He was thinking of 
Gretel. 

" And so is she in mine," I answered. I was 
thinking, I assure you, of Lady Alice. 

" I worship her even as I do the Holy Ones," con- 
tinued the Don. He was still thinking of Gretel. 

" And so do I," I answered. And again I was 
thinking of Alice. 

Now I know that you will say here, that the affair 
should have justly terminated at this point by an ex- 
planation on my part of my real intentions. But I 
will have you remember that I am an English gentle- 
man and am not used to be crossed in any matter 
of gallantry. Neither could I offer an explanation, 
after acting as I had, without laying myself open to 
the suspicion that I was a coward, which I will never 
do, nor would you have me. I will frankly confess, 
also, that I was so furious with Gretel I could have 
slain any admirer of hers with as good a grace as I 
could eat my dinner. 
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" Therefore," continued the Don, with forced po- 
liteness, " we must fight — to the death." 

"Delay not, on my account," I answered 
roughly. 

" But I am a Catholic, " he went on, "and so used 
to think of the misfortunes of my foes. Let me 
admonish you to prepare your soul for another 
world. Know, young Englishman, that my equal 
in sword play has never lived. There have been 
eleven killed before you in this very court, by this 
very sword, held by this very arm. And the man 
who sends me to my account will not do so by the 
skill of his sword arm." 

" What mean you ? " I asked him hotly, supposing 
he was insinuating that I might take some unfair 
advantage. 

" I mean," he answered gravely, " that when the 
man faces me that she loves, she will attend to my 
undoing. It is the compact between us." 

"You speak in riddles," I replied. 

" Plain ones," said he, " and I will explain to you 
since you will never go alive from here to repeat 
what I have told you. I mean this : That I love 
her. I paid her my court, I proposed an alliance in 
marriage " — here the Don sighed — " and I was re- 
jected by her. My love was cast to the winds. 
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Again I proposed to the cold of heart, and she 
laughed at me, and told me she loathed me. I 
could be happy with love. If I have not that I 
must have revenge. Without either I prefer death. 
I am a Castilian. It is explained. But in this case 
there was no one upon whom I could wreak my 
vengeance. But I knew her well, and even as I 
loved her, I knew that she was a devil. I proposed 
a compact that would satisfy me. It was this: 
That she should permit me to fight and slay every 
man that paid court to her. She laughed and agreed, 
with the proviso that when the man appeared that 
she loved in turn, she would interfere to save him 
— if she could. I accepted the condition on the 
agreement that she would aid me in entrapping my 
victims into this court, where I might slay them 
without hindrance. Now do you understand her 
— and do you begin to understand me ? Eleven 
have I slain and she has never interfered. It has 
even been to her like a play or a poem. And my 
sword has lived on blood, and my heart has fed on 
vengeance. As for you, your only hope is that she 
loves you and may save you. But how I cannot 
see, for there you are, and here am I, and between 
us there is but the length of two swords — and one 
of them is mine. Stripling, on guard ! " 
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This last taunt he fairly hissed at me. But it 
was well for me he said it, for it sent the blood 
leaping through my veins in a mad desire to cross 
swords with him. 

" I am an English soldier," I answered proudly. 
" Have on." 

Without another word he leaped at me like a 
panther springing on its prey, and it was well in- 
deed that his last contemptuous remark had set my 
blood on fire, for such adroit swordsmanship I have 
never seen before and hope never to face again. 
Thrust, feint, guard, lunge and parry followed each 
other like lightning. Had I lost my head for a 
moment I must surely have been run through, for 
his skill was amazing and his bounds from side to 
side to catch me on the flank were wonderful. In- 
deed, he seemed on three sides of me at once. As 
it was, all I could do was to guard myself from his 
unceasing attacks. Time and again he endeavored 
to draw me into the offensive, but I was too wary, 
and steadily backed around the court on the de- 
fence, hoping and praying that some slip from over- 
confidence might give me a chance to slay him. 
This I was determined, if possible, to do ; for I now 
saw very clearly that he made no idle boast when 
he declared he had slain all these lovers of the 
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fair Gretel. He could have slain an army, taking 
them one at a time. It was indeed a fight to the 
death. 

So on we went, our swords clashing so continuously 
you would have thought a dozen men were fighting. 
Meantime I was thinking hard and fast. Now, 
much as I have served in camps, tricks with the 
sword I have always held in contempt as being be- 
neath the dignity of a gentleman and fit only for 
the uses of a bravo. When one's life is hanging by 
a thread, however, it must be acknowledged that 
one should be pardoned for suddenly changing one's 
notions of punctilio. I was in sore need of a trick 
of some sort and knowing none was compelled to 
invent one. You shall tell me when I return if my 
trick savored of the dishonorable. At the worst it 
was simplicity itself, and would not have deceived 
him had he not been so eager for my blood. I but 
pretended that he had pinked me, though not mor- 
tally, and while continuing my defence uttered a 
cry as of one in great despair. With a look of mad 
joy on his face the Don drew himself up to make 
one terrible and final lunge at me. But as he raised 
his arm he uncovered his vitals and I drove my 
good sword through him as easily as I would have 
driven it through one of my Lady Alice's lace 
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handkerchiefs. He sank to the ground without a 
groan, stone dead. But as he did so, I was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing and of smarting of the 
eyes and lips for which I could not account. In- 
deed, I feared for a moment that he had, of a very 
truth, wounded me in some unusual way. I stepped 
quickly back from his body to inspect myself 
in the rays of one of the lamps, for I have often 
heard that one may be wounded and not feel it in 
the excitement of the moment. As I did so my at- 
tention was attracted by a strange sight. It was 
Gretel herself leaning out of a small window at the 
height of my head and nearly opposite the spot 
where the Don had fallen. A strange expression 
was on her face, one even of disappointment. And 
just as though she had told me in so many words I 
divined that she had thrown red pepper into the 
court with the intention of blinding the Don and 
saving my life. Unfortunately, she had been a mo- 
ment too late, however, and I had received the 
major part of the charge myself. 

" Behold me," quoth I to myself, " escaped from 
the Don only to find myself in the toils of a heart- 
less coquette who has coldly looked on at the mur- 
der of eleven unfortunates who loved without pleas- 
ing her." And frankly I do not know but that I 
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preferred the flashing of the Don's sword to the 
fiery shimmer in Gretel's wicked but beautiful eyes. 
However, one may run from a woman, I reasoned, 
though one may not with honor run from a man, 
especially if one happen to be a cold corpse in an 
out-of-the-way court. So I wisely concluded not .to 
make complaint against Fortune, but to trust to 
my wits in this predicament as I had to my sword 
in the other. 

In the meantime, Gretel had silently closed the 
blind of the window and now stood before me in 
the court, having emerged from another secret 
opening — undoubtedly the one by which she had 
escaped when she lured me into the court To my 
amazement she was now weeping. 

" So it was you that killed him, after all," she 
said, between her sobs. 

" Beyond a doubt," I answered, glancing at the 
pale face and bleeding body of the Spaniard. 

" You slew him unaided, and therefore you shall 
not wed me, you shall not" she continued, stamping 
her little foot angrily. 

" Indeed ? " I exclaimed, very much delighted, 
but not daring to appear so. " And what may you 
mean ? " 

" I mean that had you waited a moment longer 
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my red pepper would have saved your life. And 
then I would have been willing to wed with you ; 
for when you should choose to speak ill to me, as 
husbands do, I could remind you that to me you 
owed your life. Now I would be but as other 
wives are to their husbands, your slave. And that 
I will not." 

Now was there ever such a contradiction in char- 
acter? Or tell me, are all women like this? But 
no, do not tell me, for I am sure that my dear Lady 
Alice is of a different mould. 

But you can understand with what joy I heard 
these words from this strange girl; and how sin- 
cerely I vowed never to look at a fair face again 
until I had safely bound myself to Alice once for 
all. Nor will I describe the tedious work Gretel 
and I had burying the body of the poor Don by 
the side of his eleven victims in the dark cellar of 
The Keg and Vat. I felt more like a murderer than 
an honest man while engaged on this uncanny task. 
I have overcome all that by this morning, however, 
for on reflection, if ever a man deserved death it 
was this same Don Marco. 

And now let me bring this long missive to a close. 
But one thing more and that a repetition. Should 
you by any mischance forget yourself and speak of 
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this adventure, be sure to inform Lady Alice that 
this Gretel was a homely old hag — and at the same 
time remind her of my undying devotion. And so 
adieu. 
With affection and respect, I am, sir, your son, 

Harry Tibbo. 
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